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TRENDS IN THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF 
THE ILIAD, THE MAHABHARATA, AND 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


BRUCE M. METZGER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N ever present danger besets the investigator in any field: 
the tendency to neglect taking into account trends of re- 
search in other fields. Conversely, cross-fertilization of ideas and 
methods has often provided a stimulus to research in a related 
area, and such redirected effort has not infrequently attained a 
new milestone in the related field of research. 

Ever since the Renaissance, the study of the classics has more 
than once furnished the biblical scholar with new methods of 
criticism, as the following two instances may illustrate. At the 
end of the eighteenth century, F. A. Wolf’s theory of the com- 
posite authorship of the Homeric poems indirectly stimulated the 
inquiry into the composition of the Pentateuch. Later, New 
Testament scholars began a similar systematic analysis of the 
sources of the Synoptic Gospels. Again, it was the great German 
classicist of the past generation, Eduard Norden, who first 
applied to Graeco-Roman literature the discipline of Gattungs- 
geschichte, the study of the categories of literary genre and style.” 
Shortly thereafter Hermann Gunkel, who had been thinking along 


t Prolegomena ad Homerum, 1795, chapters xii-xxxv; a good summary can 
be found in H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Literature from Homer to the Age 
of Lucian (New York, 1934), 36 f. 

2 Die antike Kunstprosa vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der Renais- 
sance, 2 vols. (Leipzig and Berlin, 1898; reprinted with supplements, 1909). 
Prior to Norden the method had found a limited use by Germanists investigat- 
ing the fairy tales in German folklore. 

339 
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somewhat parallel lines, made use of the same principles in his 
study of the sagas of Genesis.* About a score of years later 
Martin Dibeliust and Rudolf Bultmann’ applied Norden’s (and 
Gunkel’s) methods to the study of the transmission of the 
Gospel materials. Thus Formgeschichte as well as the earlier 
efforts directed toward the solution of the Synoptic Problem, 
were begotten, so to speak, of classical and Semitic parents. 


Likewise, in the sphere of textual criticism New Testament 
scholars have profited from the work of editors of classical texts. 
Westcott and Hort adopted and refined the genealogical method 
of classifying manuscripts—a method which, ever since the 
classicists Immanuel Bekker’ and Karl Lachmann’ first devel- 


3 Genesis in Nowack’s Handkommentar zum Alten Testament (Gottingen, 
1901; 3rd ed., 1910). The introductory material setting forth Gunkel’s theory 
was translated by W. H. Carruth and published serially in The Open Court, 
XV (1901), 261-283, 385-398, 450-463, 526-539, 582-595, and 650-673, as 
well as in a separate volume entitled The Legends of Genesis (Chicago, 1901). 
For further developments at the hands of Old Testament scholars, see R. H. 
Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York, 1941), 48 f. 

4 Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (Tiibingen, 1919); the 2nd ed., 1933, 
was translated into English by B. L. Woolf under the title From Tradition to 
Gospel (New York, 1935). 

5 Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (Gottingen, 1921; 2nd ed., 1931). 

6 Bekker (1785-1871) was the editor of sixty volumes of Greek texts and 
the collator of some 400 manuscripts, many made available by their transfer 
to public libraries as a result of the upheaval following the French Revolution. 
Discovering that many received texts rested on an unsound foundation and 
that a mass of earlier material existed, he analyzed available manuscripts of 
an author and grouped them into families where one derived from another. 
He made the mistake, however, of thinking that the oldest manuscript was 
necessarily the best. 

7In textual criticism Lachmann (1793-1851) went further than Bekker. 
He showed how, by comparison of manuscripts, it is possible to draw inferences 
as to their lost ancestors or archetypes, their condition and pagination. Besides 
his famous edition of Lucretius, Lachmann distinguished himself by critical 
editions of Propertius, Catullus, Tibullus, Gaius, the Niebelungenlied, Walther 
von der Vogelweide, and Wolfram von Eschenbach; he edited Lessing’s com- 
plete works. As is well known, the beginning of the downfall of the supremacy 
of the textus receptus of the Greek New Testament dates from the work of the 
same scholar: his object was to restore the text to the form in which it had 


been read in the ancient Church about the year 380 (see his article, ‘‘Rechen- 
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oped it in a systematic way, has been taken for granted by almost 
all® editors of works whose autographs have perished. More 
recently, still another classicist and humanist has advanced the 
science and art of textual criticism. The New Testament scholar 
may read with pleasure and profit A. E. Housman’s pungent and 
piquant, not to say caustic, paragraphs exposing the absurdities 
involved in following mechanically and blindly certain ‘stere- 
otyped canons of textual criticism. An extremely small but 
none the less important advance in the study of manuscripts 
was Housman’s recognition that not only were homceoteleuton 
and homeeoarchon predisposing factors in the production of 


schaft iiber seine Ausgabe des Neuen Testaments,” in Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1830, 817-845, and the preface to his larger edition of the Greek New 
Testament [2 vols., Berlin, 1842-1850]). For a glowing appreciation of Lach- 
mann’s erudition, see Sir J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 11 
(Cambridge, 1908), 127-131, who writes, inter alia, ‘Lachmann was the true 
founder of a strict and methodical system of textual criticism’’ 130). 

8 The qualification is intended to take care of an editor like Joseph Bédier, 
who, in in his edition of Le Lai de l’'Ombre par Jean Renart (Paris, 1913), 
denounces the genealogical method of textual criticism as a snare and delu- 
sion for the reason that in many instances one can argue well for several 
methods of classification. His own method is to choose what seems to him 
to be the best manuscript, making the choice on the basis of grammar, coherent 
sense, simple and regular orthography, and to use the other manuscripts 
eclectically. His opinions are set forth more fully in an article (Romania 54 
[1928] 161-181, 321-356) entitled ‘La tradition manuscrite du Lai de l’Ombre: 
réflections sur l’art d’éditer les anciens textes.” It may be mentioned that this 
scepticism of the validity of the orthodox methods of textual criticism has 
influenced at least one New Testameit critic, Leo Vaganay, who asserts that 
“applied to New Testament text this system [Lachmann’s genealogical 
method] is useless” (Initiation @ la critique textuelle néotestamentaire |Biblio- 
théque catholique des sciences religieuses, LX] Paris, 1934, 60; Eng. tr., An 
Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (London, 1937] 71). 
For a refutation of Bédier’s skepticism, see Paul Coliomp’s La critique des 
textes (Paris, 1931), 65-72. It would be going too far afield to examine here 
the theory and method of Giorgio Pasquali, who, in his Storia della tradiztone 
e critica del testo (Firenze, 1934), lays very little emphasis upon the technique 
of building stemmata of codices. 

9 A. E. Housman, D. Iunti Iuvenalis saturae, (2nd. ed., Cambridge, 1931), 
xi-xvi; see also the preface of his edition of Lucan (Oxford, 1926) and the 
preface of his edition of Manilius (new ed., Oxford, 1937) for many wise and 
witty observations concerning the art and science of textual criticism. 
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errors in transcription, but that homceomeson must also be taken 
into account as liable to occasion parablepsis.*® 


It is the purpose of this article to inquire whether recent textual 
investigation in two great epics of ancient Greece and India, the 
Iliad and the Mahabharata, may offer the textual critic of the 
New Testament helpful suggestions as to methodology. 


I 


Of all the literary compositions by the Greek people, the 
Homeric poems are the best suited for comparison with the Bible. 
In antiquity men memorized Homer as later they were to 
memorize the Bible. Each was held in the highest esteem and 
quoted in defence of arguments pertaining to heaven, earth, and 
Hades. Homer and the Bible served as primers from which 
different generations of school boys were taught to read. Around 
both there grew up a mass of scholia and commentaries; they 
were provided with glossaries. Both fell into the hands of 
allegorists. Both were imitated and supplemented — one with 
the Homeric Hymns and writings such as the Batrachomy- 
omachia, the other with aprocryphal books. Homer was available 
in prose analyses, the Gospel of John was turned into epic hexam- 
eters by Nonnus of Panopolis. The manuscripts of both Homer 
and the Bible were illustrated. Homeric scenes appeared in 
Pompeian murals; Christian basilicas were decorated with mo- 
saics and frescoes of Biblical episodes." Moreover, Homer and 
the New Testament exhibit many similarities in their textual 
transmission. 


Of all ancient Greek and Latin literature, the Iliad ranks next 
to the New Testament as possessing the greatest amount of 
manuscript testimony. The most recent figures for the Greek 
New Testament are: 52 papyri, 212 uncial manuscripts, 2429 


10 M. Annaei Lucani belli civilis libri decem, pp. xix f. 

For other comparisons, see Ernst von Dobschiitz, ‘Homer und die Bibel, 
eine iiberlieferungsgeschichtliche Vergleichung” (Neue Jahrbticher fiir Wissen- 
schaft und Jugendbildung 1 [1925] 331 ff.). 
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minuscule manuscripts, and 1678 lectionaries.* In 1932 Paul 
Collart listed 288 papyri of the Iliad."* Besides these the Iliad 
is contained in two uncial and 188 minuscule manuscripts.“ 
Certain passages are without fixed location in the manuscripts. 
For instance, as the pericope de adultera appears at various places 
in different manuscripts of the Fourth Gospel and after Luke 21 38 
in the Ferrar group of manuscripts, so the section concerning 
the Trojan scout, Dolon, probably did not always appear as the 
tenth book of the Iliad, as in printed editions. 

In order to appreciate fully the most recent trends in the 
textual criticism of the Iliad, a brief résumé must be given 
regarding the present state of the text of Homer as the result of 
ancient and modern criticism.*s 


The earliest critics of Homer were certain members of the 
famous Alexandrian School" and included Zenodotus of Ephesus 
(fl. c. 285 B.C.), his pupil Aristophanes of Byzantium (fl. c. 
195 B.C.), and the latter’s pupil, Aristarchus of Samothrace 
(fl. c. 150 B. C.), all of them librarians of the great Alexandrian 


12 Sir Frederic Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (New York, 
1940), 106 and 124. No account is taken of the versions, for one of the striking 
differences between Homer and the Bible is that translation of the former 
played a very minor role in antiquity. It ought to be observed that although 
Eltester assigned the siglum Ps3 to the Michigan fragment 6653 containing 
verses of Matthew 26 and Acts 9 (so K. W. Clark, A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Greek New Testament Manuscripts in America (Chicago, 1937], 350), which 
H. A. Sanders edited in Quantulacumque, Kirsopp Lake’s Festschrift (London, 
1937), 151-161, and although Kenyon (op. cit., 124) states, “Fifty-three 
[papyri] are now included in the official lists,” the actual number of papyri 
must be reduced by one, because the fragment of Mark 14 edited by Carl 
Wessely (Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde, 15 [1914], 102, no. 
233b), which was assigned the siglum P# by von Dobschiitz (Zeitschrift fiir 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 32 [1933], 187), is Coptic and therefore 
has no place in a list of Greek papyri. 

3 ‘Les papyrus de I’Iliade”’ (Revue de Philologie, III* ser., VI [1932] 318). 

™ T, W. Allen, Homeri Ilias; 1, Prolegomena (Oxford, 1931), 55. 

1s It need scarcely be mentioned that theories regarding the origin of the 
Homeric poems — whether they are the work of one poet or many — do not 
come into the orbit of the present article. 

%6 For a good account of this School reference may be made to Sandys, 
op. cit., I (2nd ed., 1906), 105 ff., esp. 119 ff. 
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Library. Zenodotus produced the first critical edition of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and all three scholars invented and used certain 
explanatory symbols in the margin of manuscripts to denote 
various conditions of the text thus marked."7 

In modern times the printed text of the Iliad which has come 
to be regarded as the vulgate or textus receptus is that which 
was drawn by Wolf from the medizval manuscripts known to 
him, with the addition of a few lines known only from quotations. 
Within the last fifty years it has been discovered that this Wolfian 
text, which contains 15,693 lines, is substantially the same as 
that found in all papyri from about 150 B.C. on.'® So far as 
can be determined on the basis of evidence contained in Homeric 
scholia,? the text which Aristarchus annotated and that of the 
papyri subsequent to about 150 B.C. were identical and con- 
tained about 15,600 lines. Thus, only about 100 lines have been 
added by interpolation into the accepted text of the Iliad during 
the course of the last two thousand years. 

Regarding the state of the text prior to about 150 B.C. 
Homeric scholarship has been sharply divided. The difference of 
opinion arises from the varying weight accorded to the evidence 
derived from certain Ptolemaic papyri and from quotations made 
by pre-Aristarchian authors. It was Grenfell and Hunt who saw 
clearly that the Homeric papyri before about 150 B. C. possess 
an “eccentric’”’ text which differs from that which is found in 
later papyri and medieval manuscripts. The divergence is 
particularly marked in the insertion of new lines.?° Some scholars 
immediately concluded that these Ptolemaic papyri represent a 


17 For an account of these symbols see, e. g., Arthur Ludwich, Aristarchs 
Homerische Textkrittk nach den Fragmenten des Didymos, I (Leipzig, 1884), 
19-22 and 94, and R. C. Jebb, Homer, an Introduction to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey (Boston, 1887), 94, note 2. 

#8 The bulk of the papyri is quite considerable; Collart (0p. cit., 317) reports 
that 13,207 lines of the Iliad are represented in papyri. 

*9 Concerning these T. W. Allen admits, ‘“‘The age and origin of the collec- 
tions of scholia which we possess upon the J/iad is still a mystery,” The Homeric 
Scholia (London, 1931), 3 (Proceedings of the British Academy, XVII). 

20 B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Hibeh Papyri, I (London, 1906), 67-75. 
The “‘eccentric’’ texts have about 70 new lines in 547 lines, i. e. approximately 
one in eight. 
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prolix pre-Alexandrian text before it was cut down into the 
current: text by the criticism of Zenodotus, Aristophanes, and 
Aristarchus. But this conclusion is opposed to the evidence of 
the scholia which record the readings preferred by the Alexan- 
drian critics and show that the opinions of this School had next 
to no effect upon the traditional text.” Furthermore, as Grenfell 
and Hunt observed, ‘‘the new lines are in many cases no doubt 
interpolated from other portions of the poems,” and in the 
remaining cases “‘are often due to the unconscious influence of 
parallel passages.” 


On the other hand an attempt was also made to prove from 
the quotations in pre-Alexandrian authors that their text of 
Homer was substantially the same as the vulgate. In an elab- 
orate discussion of the subject, Arthur Ludwich offered statistics 
which show that out of 480 verses quoted by various authors 
before 300 B.C., not more than 9 to 11 are absent from the 
vulgate.** From this he concluded that, so far from its being 
true that the Alexandrian grammarians fabricated a unified 
Homeric text from a chaotic condition, actually most of the pre- 
Alexandrian writers (24 or 25 out of 29) used the vulgate and 
not the “eccentric” (“‘erweiterte oder wilde’) texts. 


But, as various scholars were quick to point out, Ludwich’s 
conclusion is greatly weakened by the fact that most of the 
quotations are so short as to afford very slender evidence for 
or against the vulgate text, and of the remainder a sizeable 
proportion disagrees with the vulgate.* 


Present-day Homeric scholarship seeks to avoid both extreme 
positions. Although clear evidence for the widespread use of the 
vulgate can be traced back only to the time of Aristarchus, he 


2 “‘The influence of [the Alexandrian] critics on the vulgate was mil in 
antiquity and sporadic in the middle ages” (Allen, Homeri Ilias, 204). 

2 Op. cit., 75. 

23 Die Homervulgata als voralexandrinisch erwiesen (Leipzig, 1898), 67 ff., 
esp. 140. 

24 Only 26 of the total number of quotations contain more than three con- 
secutive lines; see Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit., 72 f., and Gilbert Murray, The 
Rise of the Greek Epic (3rd ed., Oxford, 1924), 290 ff. 
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cannot have been its creator. Nor, on the other hand, did it 
reign supreme prior to the Alexandrian School. 


The most recent significant work in Homeric criticism is 
George M. Bolling’s thorough study entitled The Athetized Lines 
of the Iliad.*s Believing that the whole tradition of the Iliad 
goes back to a single Athenian text not earlier than the sixth 
century, Bolling attempts to bridge the gulf between this text 
and the emergence of the vulgate in about 150 B. C. by studying 
the lines said in the scholia to have been athetized by any one 
of the Alexandrians. He finds that 764 lines were athetized, or 
about one verse in 20. 


Why did the Alexandrians mark about five per cent of their 
text of the Iliad with an obelus? In answering this question 
Bolling postulates that, ‘‘Neither Zenodotus, nor Aristophanes, 
nor Aristarchus would athetize a line unless its attestation seemed 


2s Baltimore, 1944. The author, a former editor of Language and emeritus 
professor of Greek in Ohio State University, has long been a student of Homer. 
Beginning in 1898 he published at short intervals in books, transactions, and | 
journals his numerous and varied Homeric studies. Those which bear upon 
the textual criticism of Homer include the following. ‘“‘The Archetype of our 
Iliad and the Papyri” (American Journal of Philology 35 [1914] 125-148). 
“The Latest Expansion of the Iliad’’ (ibid., 37 [1916] 1-30). ‘‘The Latest 
Expansions of the Odyssey’ (ibid., 452-458). “‘Vulgate Homeric Papyri” 
(ibid. 42 [1921] 253-259). ‘On the Interpolation of Certain Homeric Form- 
ulas’’ (Classical Philology 17 [1922] 213-221). The External Evidence for Inter- 
polation in Homer (Oxford, 1925). ‘‘The New Ptolemaic Papyrus Containing 
Parts of Iliad, XII, 128-263” (Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 14 [1928] 
78-81). ‘Zur homerischen Textiiberlieferung” (Philologische Wochenschrift, 
48 [1928] 1014-1021). “ITAPAITEIZOAI =AGETEIN?” (Classical Quarterly 
22 [1928] 101-106). ‘‘The Quotations from Homer in Polyainos 1. Proem. 
4-12” (Classical Philology 24 [1929] 330-334). 

Certain of Bolling’s students have likewise published material bearing on the 
textual criticism of Homer: Barbara P. MacCarthy, ‘Line Omissions in 
Homeric Papyri since 1925”’’ (Classical Philology 27 [1932] 151-155). Stanley 
T. Vandersall, ‘“‘Line Omissions in Homeric Papyri since 1932” (ibid. 37 [1942] 
299-306). 

2% The athetizing of these lines, however, did not have the effect of remov- 
ing them from the text. In this one observes a parallel to the work of the 
Masoretes who expressed their disapproval of certain words in their text by 
applying dots to them, but the words remained in the text. 
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to him seriously defective.’’?? If this proposition is accepted it 
follows that, “‘“Whenever a passage is presented to us both in a 
longer and a shorter version, the latter is to be preferred in a 
reconstruction” of the sixth century text of the Iliad.2* Instead 
of arguing for the probability of the postulate, Bolling, in true 
Socratic manner, examines its consequences (Ta oupBaivovra). 
As he quite correctly points out, “If these are untenable, the 
postulate falls; if not, the postulate works, and we must, at 
least tentatively, accept it, and seek for it an explanation.”*9 
The main bulk of Bolling’s latest book is devoted to just this 
kind of testing. 

It is quite impossible to quote here from the wealth of material 
which Bolling takes into account in his analysis of the athetized 
lines ;3° it will be sufficient to indicate three of the reasons for 
which the postulate suggested itself to him: 1) the way in which 
the text of the Iliad was transmitted from about 150 B. C. on, 
namely, with additions but without excisions; 2) “the fact that 
the Ptolemaic papyri contain many additions but no excisions” ;3* 


3) the “recogntion that the text which Zenodotus is supposed 
to have produced by ‘hacking’ is often in Wecklein’s phrase 
‘urspriinglich und offenbar auf handschriftlicher Uberlieferung 
beruhend.’ ”’3? 


27 Athetized Lines, 30. Earlier Bolling formulated his understanding of 
a0érnots in similar language: ‘“dOerety is to put a mark (6Bedds) before a 
line of the text to indicate that it was believed by the editor to be unhomeric”’ 
((The External Evidence for the Interpolation of Homer, 46). 

% Athetized Lines, 6. 

29 Tbid., 26. 

3° The validity of his conclusions has impressed reviewers who have a right 
to an opinion; e. g., John A. Scott, in Classical Weekly, 38, 10 (December 18, 
1944), 74f.; and C. Bradford Welles, in Language, 20 (1944), 255 f. 

3« This is not quite correct. The Ptolemaic papyri omit a very few lines; 
see G. A. Gerhard, Griechische Literarische Papyri; 1, Ptolemdische Homer- 
fragmente (Heidelberg, 1911), 5. Bolling doubtless means that, in his opinion, 
such lines were not excised from these papyri but have been inserted elsewhere. 

32 Athetized Lines, 6. The reference to Wecklein (not supplied by Bolling) 
is his “Uber Zusaitze und Auslassung von Versen im Homerische Texte” 
(Sitzungsberichte der kiniglich bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1917, 7. Abh., 59). 
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II 


Within the past score of years a group of scholars has been 
working on the first critical edition of the Mahabharata, one of 
the two national epics of India. A word concerning the nature of 
the Mahabharata may not be out of place. 

The title comes from two Sanskrit words, mahé-, “great,” and 
Bharata, ‘‘a descendant of a king or a member of a tribe named 
Bharata,” and is susceptible of being resolved into either the 
“Great Battle of the Decendants of Bharata,’’3 or ‘“The Great 
Narrative of the Battle of the Bharatas.’’34 The kernel of this 
work involves a history of a contest for supremacy between two 
great regal families of northern India, the Pandavas and the 
Kurus or Kauravas, ending in the victory of the former and the 
establishment of their rule. In reality this narrative occupies 
but a fourth of the poem, the other three-fourths being a vast 
number of old legends about gods, kings, and sages; accounts 
of cosmogony and theogony; disquisitions on philosophy, law, 
and religion, and the duties of the military caste. Entire works 
are sometimes inserted to illustrate a particular statement. For 
example, while the two armies are drawn up prepared for battle, 
a whole philosophical poem, in eighteen cantos, the lofty Bhaga- 
vadgita, is recited to one of the generals. The Mahabharata 
thus became a kind of encyclopedia designed for the religious 
instruction of those classes who by their position were debarred 
from studying the Vedas and the Vedanta.3s 

The magnitude of labor involved in preparing a critical edition 
of the Mahabharata far exceeds any of the tasks with which 
classicists are confronted, both because of the length of the text 
(it is by far the longest poem known to literary history, being 


33 Arthur A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature (London, 1900), 283. 

34 M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, I (Calcutta, 1927), 317. 

3s For an outline of the contents of the Mahabharata reference may be 
made to Macdonell, op. cit., 291-298, and Winternitz, op. cit., 327-442. The 
latter discusses its date, ibid., 454-475. Several English translations have 
been made of the entire epic; a convenient edition in a condensed version in 
English verse is that prepared by Romesh C. Dutt and published in the 
Everyman’s Library series. 
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about eight times as long as the Iliad and Odyssey together), 
and because of the complexity of the tradition. The text exists 
in about a dozen more or less independent versions, each of whose 
extreme types, the Northern and the Southern recensions, con- 
tains material not in the other. The first two of the eighteen 
major divisions of the Mahabharata have now been published. 
Vishnu S. Sukthankar, the leading spirit of the enterprise, has 
edited the Adiparvan*‘ and Franklin Edgerton has quite recently 
published an edition of the Sabhaparvan.37 

The critical procedure followed by Sukthankar and Edgerton 
is to favor the shorter reading. A few sentences culled from the 
prolegomena of each of the volumes will indicate the method. 
Sukthankar writes, ““The main principle underlying all specula- 
tion as to authenticity is the postulated originality of agreement 
between what may be proved to be (more or iess) independent 
versions.”’3 It is probable that ‘‘our manuscripts contain all 
that was there originally to hand down, and more.’’39 Edgerton 
_ates, “‘I have come to believe that any passage, long or short, 
which is missing in amy recension or important group of manu- 
scripts as a whole, must be very seriously suspected of being a 
secondary insertion. For the Mbh., I should now hesitate long 
before including any such case in the edited text. This was not 
a preconceived notion. Indeed I started with a quite different 
attitude... But I should now go so far as to assert that probably 
not one of the some fifty mss. I have studied for Book 2, nor 
any of their genealogical ancestors, ever deliberately or intention- 
ally omitted a single line of the text.’’4* 


36 The Mahabharata, for the first time critically edited by Vishnu S. Suk- 
thankar ... and other scholars, vol. I, The Adiparvan (Poona, 1933). 

37 In a letter to the present writer, dated October 15, 1945, Edgerton states 
that his edition of the Sabhaparvan was published in India in August of 1944 
but that, due to difficulties of transportation, no copies have as yet been 
received in this country. 

38 The Adiparvan, pp. Ixxxvi f. 

39 [bid., p. xcv. 

4° Quoted. by Bolling (Athetized Lines, 29) from the preliminary draft of 
Edgerton’s introduction. In his letter referred to in note 38, Edgerton indi- 
cates that his views as quoted by Bolling remain unaltered in the published 
edition. 
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More might be written concerning the ramifications and 
difficulties met with in applying this principle,“ but sufficient 
has been indicated for the present purpose. Sukthankar’s edi- 
tion, it may be mentioned, has met with wide and hearty ap- 
proval and commendation on the part of reviewers. Moreover, 
his canon of criticism has received independent corroboration at 
the hand of an Italian scholar, Ferdinando Belloni-Filippi, who 
has analyzed a small section of the epic on the basis of intrinsic 
probability and has come to the same conclusions as Sukthankar 
regarding the superiority of the shorter form of the text.” 


III 


The New Testament scholar is struck at once by certain 
parallels between the textual history of these two great national 
epics and that of the Gospels. In the case of all three, the 
material circulated for a longer or shorter time in an oral form. 
Most of those who retold the material, whether in oral or written 
form, were interested in preserving all that had been handed 
down to them. In some instances additional material, more or 
less similar to the original, was incorporated into the textual 
transmission. As a result certain ‘‘wild” or “‘eccentric’’ texts 
were formed. In the case of the Mahabharata this process pro- 
ceeded quite unchecked and produced at Icast two diverse forms 
of the text with many sub-varieties, each much mixed with the 
others. In the case of the Iliad learned recensions were made by 
Alexandrian critics who athetized lines which seemed to them to 
be supported by less than adequate testimony. Their work was 
apparently successful in preventing further heterogeneous accre- 
tions of a major sort, but, so far as it is known, their texts were 
never reproduced without including the lines which they had 
athetized. That is, the vulgate text, with roots that antedated 


4* Some of these are pointed out by Walter Ruben in his article, ‘‘Schwierig- 
keiten der Textkritik des Mahabharata” (Acta Orientalia, ed. Sten Konow, 
8 [1930] 240-256). 

#2 “T episodio di Kadri e di Vinata nell’ edizione critica del Mahabharata,” 
in the Ascoli Memorial volume (Silloge linguistica, 174-180, Torino, 1929). 
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the Alexandrians, emerged as a compromise between the prolix 
“eccentric” texts and the purified text not marked with obeli. 

In the case of the New Testament, the earliest textual efforts 
of which we have knowledge were those of Marcion (c. 144), 
Tatian (c. 170), and certain Monarchian heretics, the disciples 
of Theodotus, a tanner from Byzantium.“ During the second 
and third centuries different types of text gained currency in 
various localities. By about the end of the fourth century a 
compromise text embodying certain features of the earlier texts 
gained the ascendancy and became the ecclesiastical text ap- 
proved for general use throughout the Middle Ages and down 
to the critical texts of the nineteenth century. It is probably not 
possible, as von Soden and others attempted to do, to associate 
the names of specific editors with several of these types of text — 
such as Hesychius with the Alexandrian, Pamphilus with the 
Palestinian, and Lucian with the Koine or Byzantine type of 
text.44 Nevertheless, the text current at Alexandria betrays the 
editorial care for which the local scholars were famous. The 
other main types of text, current before the Koine type gained 
the supremacy, exhibit many differences among themselves, but 
they are frequently opposed, individually or collectively, to the 
Alexandrian in preferring a fuller, more expanded, form of text. 
The problem confronting the New Testament textual critic is 
to evaluate these two main types of text. 

New Testament scholars have of course been acquainted for 
more than two centuries with the canon of criticism, brevior lectto 
praeferenda est.6 Except to supply some confirmation of this 
canon, there is little reason for this article — provided all New 
Testament scholars were in agreement as to its validity. But 


4 See Ernst von Dobschiitz, Eberhard Nestle’s Einfiithrung in das Neue 
Testament (4th ed., Géttingen, 1923), 16 f. 

“ This last has more probability than the others. 

4s J. J. Wettstein was perhaps the first editor of the Greek Testament to 
formulate it fully. In his Prolegomena ad Novi Testamenti graeci editionem 
accuratissimam (Amsterdam, 1730), p. Ix, and again in his edition of the 
Novum Testamentum Graecum, II (Amsterdam, 1752), 862. he lays down the 
rule that, ‘Inter duas variantes lectiones non protinus amplior atque prolixior 
breviori est praeferendaes, sed contra potius, ’’etc. 
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such is not the case. During the last sixty-five years, since 
Westcott and Hort exalted the Alexandrian text (their Neutral 
text) above all others, critical opinion, beginning with Salmon 
and Burkitt, has been more and more inclined to reverse this 
judgment and, for various reasons, to prefer non-Alexandrian 
readings. Notable among those who consistently prefer the 
longer text in one or more books of the New Testament are A. C. 
Clark, H. A. Sanders, and Robert Eisler. Indeed, the last men- 
tioned scholar goes so far as to suggest a deliberate and drastic 
shortening of all four Gospels so early as to leave little or no 
trace in any extant manuscripts, even of the so-called Western 
variety.“ 

Admittedly the merits and demerits of the Western text of 
the New Testament must be determined by weighing the evi- 
dence for each variant reading and forming from these separate 
judgments an opinion regarding the text as a whole. Without 
pretending that the recent textual investigations reported in this 
article have any more than an analogical bearing upon the work 
of the New Testament critic, it is surely of interest that, at a time 
when the editors of two great national epics are impressed by the 
reluctance of scribes deliberately to omit anything transmitted 
to them, certain other scholars are prepared to defend the thesis 
that in the case of the New Testament the longer text is consis- 
tently closer to the original. The transmission of the text of the 
New Testament may conceivably have taken place under cir- 
cumstances entirely different from those under which the epics 
of Greece and India were preserved: any comparison of the tex- 
tual corruption of these texts and of their critical restoration 
would then be useless, if not foolish. But such a conclusion 
should not be reached before New Testament critics have given 
attention to the textual history of the Iliad and Mahabharata, 
and have seriously pondered the methods and results of recent 
editors of these two epics. 


Robert Eisler, ‘Albert Curtis Clarkt, 21-2 1859 — 5-2 1937” (Bulletin 
of the Bezan Club, XII [December, 1937] 5 f.). 
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T THE meetings of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis held in New York City on December 27 and 28, 
1945, a committee was appointed te study the possibility of 
compiling a new apparatus criticus to the Greek New Testament.? 
This article points out why such an apparatus is needed and 
suggests a plan of procedure for its compilation. 

Now, as always, the most pressing need of the New Testament 
textual critic is for accurate and complete knowledge of the 
relevant manuscripts: the almost embarrassing amount of ma- 
terial greatly enhances this need. 

Inaccuracies are of course present in the existing apparatus 
critict: this is understandable in view of the vast amount of 
detailed work required in compiling an apparatus. But it is 
surprising that errors are so often perpetuated by generations 

‘of scholars. Thus, for example, the incorrect citation of Codex B 
for the omission of Tov, a singular reading, in Mark 7 15, as far 
as we have been able to determine, was made first by Birch? in 


1801. The error was repeated by Scholz’ in 1850, by Tregelles* 


t This committee is composed of Carl H. Kraeling, Morton S. Enslin, W. H. 
P. Hatch, Kenneth W. Clark, and the writer of this article who, however, is 
alone responsible for the views here set forth. 

2 Andrew Birch, Variae Lectiones Ad Textum IV Evangeliorum (Hauniae: 
N. Miller et Filius, 1801). 

3 John Martin Augustine Scholz, Novum Testamentum Graece (Leipzig: 
F. Fleischer, 1830). 

4 Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, The Greek New Testament (London: Samuel 
Bagster and Sons, 1857). 
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in 1857, by Tischendorfs in 1869, and by von Soden‘ in 1913. 
Not until the publication of Legg’s’? apparatus in 1935 was it 
finally corrected: This error was repeated by Tischendorf in 
spite of the fact that as early as 1867 he had published the text 
of Codex B® correctly, at this point at least, and that as early 
as 1868 a correct edition of Codex B had been published from the 
Vatican.? Von Soden perpetuated the error in spite of the fact 
that he could have had access not only to these two editions of 


Codex B, but to two photographic facsimilies of the Codex as 
well.?¢ 


Nearly a century ago, however, Scrivener lamented the fact, 
not that the then existing citations of manuscripts were in- 
accurate but that they were so incomplete. He said, 


....our knowledge even of those manuscripts which have been de- 
scribed the oftenest and inspected the most repeatedly is more loose and 
unsatisfactory than would be imagined prior to investigation.... On 
the whole, then, I conceive the case to be simply this: while every read- 
ing actually cited....by Griesbach or Scholz may be relied on as 
genuine with tolerable assurance, very seldom will the readings quoted 
amount to one in three, often not to one in ten, of those which each 
copy contains; the omissions consisting chiefly of such rare or singular 
or minute variations as best enable us to determine the genius and value 
of a manuscript which exhibits them, and are consequently even more 
important to the critic than those that are given.™ 


5’ Constantine Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece (Editio Octava 
Critica Maior; Leipzig: Giesecke and Devrient, 1869). 

6 Hermann von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Rupreckt, 1913), II Teil. 

7S. C. E. Legg, Novum Testamentum Graece Secundum Textum Westcotto- 
Hortianum: Evangelium Secundum Marcum (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935). 

8 Constantine Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Vaticanum (Leipzig: 
Giesecke et Devrient, 1867). 

9 Caroli Vercellone Sodalis Barnabitae et Iosephi Cozza Monachi Basiliani, 
Bibliorum Sacrorum Graecus Codex Vaticanus (Rome: Typis et impensis S. 
Congregationis de Propaganda Fide Curante Eq. Petro Marietti Socio Admin., 
1868). 

© Tosepho Cozza-Luzi Abate Basiliano S. Rom. Ecclesiae Vicebibliothe- 
cario, Novum Testamentum e Codice Vaticano 1209 (Rome: Bibliotheca VAati- 
cana Agente Photographo Danesi, 1889). Bibliorum SS. Graecorum: Codex 
Vaticanus 1209 (Cod. B) (Mediolani: Ulricum Hoepli, 1904). 

™ Frederick Henry Scrivener, A Full and Exact Collation of About Twenty 
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More recently, to quote from but two such pleas, Streeter and 
Manson have urged the need for a more accurate and a more 


complete apparatus criticus. Canon Streeter, in The Four Gospels, 
said, 


What ....is most wanted at the present moment is not a new critical 
text — for most purposes Westcott and Hort is good enough. The real 
need is for an edition of an entirely different character — a thesaurus of 
various readings to bring up to date Tischendorf’s large edition of 1869. 
Von Soden attempted this and failed.” 


We might add that in more recent years, Legg made a similar 
attempt, and, in the opinion of a great many scholars, also 
failed. T. W. Manson, in his review of Legg’s Matthew* said, 


the first essential is to produce an apparatus which can be the standard 
presentation of the evidence, intelligible to all, usable by all, capable of 
being supplemented from time to time as new evidence accumulates, and 
immune from any alteration except for the correction of errors.™ 


We wish to add our voice to those who, for nearly a century 
now, have pled for a more accurate and a more complete citation 
of our manuscripts of the New Testament. We had occasion 
recently to compile as complete a list as possible of those manu- 
scripts which support the Markan fragments of Codex 2409 in 
its variants from Stephanus. This particular codex contains 
only a part of the gospel of Mark (i. >. Mark 1 10-7 27 with some 
intervening lacunae). We found that our fragment contained a 
total of ninety variants from Stephanus. After making allowance 
for differences in the use of mu-movable, obvious scribal errors, 
itacisms, etc., we found that this number was reduced to seventy- 
eight. In compiling the list of witnesses which supported these 
readings, we relied upon the apparatus critict of von Soden,s 


Greek Manuscripts of the Holy Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1853), p. xi. 

1 Burnett Hillman Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, 1936), p. 147. 

3S. C. E. Legg, Novum Testamentum Graece Secundum Textum Westcotto- 
Hortianum? Evangelium Secundum Matthaeum (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1940). 

™% Journal of Theological Studies 43 (1942) 88. 

8 Von Soden, Op. Cit. 
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Legg,” Scholz,?7 Wetstein,"® Tischendorf,? Bengel,?° ard Mill* 
except where it was possible to find individual collations of cer- 
tain manuscripts. This we were able to do for twenty-five 
codices. From these various sources, we found a total of 238 
manuscripts which supported Codex 2409 in at least one of its 
variants from Stephanus. Of this number, only twenty-five 
supported our codex in more than 30% of its readings, and fifteen 
of these were manuscripts which we had cited from collations 
and not from any existing apparatus criticus. 


The fact that the manuscripts which we cited from collalteit 
represented a wide variety of text-types suggested that some test 
should be made in order to determine the accuracy of the various 
apparatus critict which we had used. For the purpose of making 
this test, we chose two manuscripts: Codex 71 and Codex 1424. 


Codex 71 was chosen because it has been known to many 
generations of scholars, because it has been cited in several 
apparatus critici, and because a full collation of it is available 
in Scrivener’s A Full and Exact Collation of About Twenty Greek 
Manuscripts of the Holy Gospels where it is cited as “g’’.? In 
commenting on this particular codex, Scrivener says, 


Traheron ....made a careful collation of this MS. with Fell’s Oxford 
edition of 1675 As the critical editors from Mill downwards have 
cited this MS., I had not originally intended to examine it; but happening 
on a cursory inspection to observe that of its 29 various readings in the 
first six chapters of St. Matthew, Griesbach cites it but for 5 and Scholz 
for 3, I felt that such inaccuracy could do nothing but injury; in fact, 
the distinctive features of the document, which abounds in novel and 
remarkable readings, are so entirely lost in Scholz’s edition, that he dis- 


%S. C. E. Legg, Novum Testamentum Graece Secundum Textum Westcotto- 
Hortianum: Evangelium Secundum Marcum (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935). 

17 Scholz, Op. Cit. 

%8 John Jacob Wetstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum (Amsterdam: Ex 
Offic?~ 1 Domeriana, 1751). 

19", sschendorf, Op. Cit. 

20 John Albert Bengel, bien Testamentum Graecum (Tiibingen: Georgii 
Cottae, 1734). 

2 John Mill, Novum Testamentum Graecum (Rotterdam: Caspar Fritsch 
and Michael Bohm, 1710). 

22 Scrivener, Op. Cit. 
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misses it with the slight remark ‘familiae plerumque adhaeret Constan- 
tinopolitanae.’ With Traheron’s collation, therefore, open before me, 
I have spent several days in studying the MS. for myself, and I believe 
the readings are few indeed which our united vigilance has overlooked . . . . 
Thus the real character of the Codex Ephesius is now for the first time 
made known to the Biblical scholar. Few MSS of the 12th century will 
be found to equal it in weight and importance.* 


When Scrivener’s collation of Codex 71 was compared with 
our list of the variants of Codex 2409 from Stephanus, we found 
that they agreed twenty-six times. An examination of the cita- 
tion of Codex 71 in these passages in the various apparatus 
critict gave the following results: Mill cites it thirteen times; 
Wetstein cites it eleven times; Scholz cites it three times; 
Tischendorf cites it not at all; von Soden cites it nine times; 
and, Legg cites it ten times. 

We are fully aware of the fact that it may be argued that some 
of the apparatus critict which we have examined do cite Codex 
71, even though they do not cite it by number. Such citation, 
some may say, is made by including Codex 71 under some such 
symbol as al, al pauc, al mu, al pler, al plur, etc., or by assuming 
that if it is not cited to the contrary it reads with whatever text 
happens to be printed above that particular apparatus criticus. 
The student who is interested in tracing the relationships of the 
various codices, however, has no way of knowing when a manu- 
script is so cited and when it is not, and he finds such apparatus 
critici to be absolutely worthless for his purpose. Such “spotted” 
citation gives a false picture of the text of any manuscript so 
cited. Tischendorf seems to be no less guilty of this sort of 
citation than are the others. As we have already seen, nowhere 
does he cite Codex 71 by number in support of the readings in 
which we are interested. He does, however, cite Codex 71 by 
number in four passages in the first seven chapters of Mark. 
In one of these passages (Mk 7 4), he cites both Codex 71 and 
g*r in support of the same reading. Tischendorf’s eighth edition 
was not published until 1869, sixteen years after the publication 
of Scrivener’s collation. Surely, he must have been aware of the 
identity of Scrivener’s ‘“‘g” and Cod. 71. 


23 Scrivener,,Op. Cit., pp. xxxvi f. 
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We chose Codex 1424 as the second manuscript because of its 
importance as the chief witness to von Soden’s Ig* type of text, 
or, if we prefer to use Streeter’s designation, to Fam. 1424; and 
because we had just finished making our own collation of it. 
We found that this manuscript supports Codex 2409 in thirty 
of its variants from Stephanus. Von Soden cites it for thirteen 
of these readings and Legg cites it not at all. This manuscript 
was unknown to the compilers of the other apparatus critict which 
we used. Legg, in spite of the fact that he never cites Codex 1424 
in Mark 1-7, does sometimes cite it in Matthew. He should at 
least have reproduced von Soden’s citations of this Codex in hi 
own apparatus. 

From this survey, it seems to be evident that we cannot depend 
entirely upon the evidence which may be gathered from the 
various apparatus critici in order to determine the relationships 
of manuscripts. It should be said, however, that our own study, 
thus far, has verified Scrivener’s observation that ‘‘every reading 
actually cited. ...may be relied on as genuine with tolerable 
assurance.’’*4 The picture seems to be confused mainly by the 
fact that not all of the evidence is presented. 

The three most widely used apparatus critict at the present 
time are those of Tischendorf,?5 von Soden,” and Legg.?7_ In order 
to check the accuracy and the completeness of these three, we 
have checked their citations in Mark 11 12-12 12 for the alleged 
witnesses to the Beta text-type, all of which are extant for this 
section. Our list of Beta witnesses includes 8 B CLA W 33 
157 517 579 892 1241 1342.28 For the purposes of this study, we 


24 Scrivener, Op. Cit., p. xi. 

3s Tischendorf, Op. Cit. 

36 Von Soden, Op. Cit. 

27 Legg, Op. Cit. 

28 In our study of the Beta witnesses, we have depended upon the following 
publications: 


Codex Sinaiticus (&): Helen and Kirsopp Lake, Codex Sinaiticus (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1911). 

Codex Vaticanus (B): Bibliorum SS. Graecorum: Codex Vaticanus 1209 
(Cod. B) (Mediolani: Ulricum Hoepli, 1904). 

Codex Ephrem Rescriptus (C): Constantinus Tischendorf, Codex Eph- 
raemi Syri Rescriptus (Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1845). 
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have not included the Bohairic and Sahidic, although they are, 
as we well know, generally included among the Beta witnesses. 

Our method of procedure was as follows. Each of those 
manuscripts for which photographic facsimilies or published 
transcriptions are available was collated with the printed text 
in each of the apparatus critict in question. In the case of manu- 
scripts of which only collations are available, it was necessary 
to reconstruct the text of the manuscript from the collation and 
the text with which the collation was made. This reconstructed 
text was then collated with the printed text in each apparatus 
just as was done with the manuscripts which are availabe in 
photographic facsimilies and printed transcriptions. 

The next step was to make lists of every citation for each 
manuscript from the various apparatus critici. These lists were 


Codex Regius (L): Constantinus Tischendorf, Monumenta Sacra Inedita: 
Sive Reliquiae Antiquissimae Textus Novi Testamenti Graeci (Leipzig: 
Tauchnitz, 1846). 

Codex Sangallensis (A): H. C. M. Rettig, Antiquissmus Quatuor Evan- 
geliorum Canonicorum Codex Sangallensis Graeco-Latinus Interlinearis 
(Taurici: F. Schulthess, 1836). 

Codex Laurensis (VW): Kirsopp Lake, ‘Texts from Mount Athos,” 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), 
Vol. V, Part II, pp. 94-132. 

Codex 33: Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, The Greek New Testament (London: 
Samuel Bagster and Sons, 1857-1879). This codex is cited in the 
apparatus. 

Codex 157: H. C. Hoskier, ‘Evan. 157 (Rome. Vat. Urb. 2),” The 
Journal of Theological Studies, XIV (1913), 78-116, 242-293, 359-384. 

Codex 517: Frederick Henry Scrivener, Adversaria Critica Sacra (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1893). This codex is cited as ‘‘f’’. 

Codex 579: Alfred Schmidtke, Die Evangelien Eines Alten Unzialcodex 
(Bx Text) Nach Einer Abschrift Des Dreizehten Jahrhunderts (Leipzig: 
J. C. Hindrichs, 1903). 

Codex 892: J. Rendel Harris, ‘“‘An Important Manuscript of the Gospels 
(Cod. Mus. Brit. Add. 33277)," The Journal of Biblical Literature, 
9 (1890) 31-59. 

Codex 1241: Kirsopp Lake and Silva New, Six Collations of New Testa- 
ment Manuscripts (‘Harvard Theological Studies,” XVII; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1932), pp. 95-140. 

Codex 1342: Kirsopp Lake and Silva New, Six Collations of New Testa- 
ment Manuscripts (‘‘Harvard Theological Studies,” XVII; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1932), pp. 79-94. 
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then analyzed in order to determine the number of times each 
manuscript was cited in support of the text printed above each 
apparatus and the number of times each manuscript was cited 
in support of a variant reading. 

The final step was to compare the lists of citations with our 
collations of each manuscript which were made with each of the 
printed texts. This enabled us to determine the accuracy and 
the completeness of each apparatus. It must be recognized, 
however, that, except in the case of 8 and B, we are working 
with published transcriptions or collations — which are subject 
to errors — and not with the manuscripts or their photographic 
facsimilies. Access to all of the manuscripts or their photographs 
would have reduced the possibility of error to a minimum. 

Both Tischendorf and Legg blur the presentation of the 
minuscule evidence, and to a certain extent of the uncial evidence 
as well, by the use of the symbols al, al pauc, al mu, al pler, arid 
al plur. President Colwell has shown that, in the case of Legg, 
these symbols have little meaning.2® The same thing may be 
said of Tischendorf’s use of them. In citing readings from their 
apparatus critici, we have held that a manuscript is cited only 
when it is cited by number, although it may be included under 
one of these blanket symbols. 

In making citations from von Soden’s apparatus, we have 
held that a manuscript is cited only if it is cited by number, 
also if the group to which it belongs is cited as a whole, although 
any one manuscript of the group may depart from the group 
reading cited: in such cases we give the apparatus the benefit 
of the doubt. All too often, von Soden cites evidence only for 
variants from his text and not for the reading which he has 
adopted. In such cases, unless our Beta witnesses are specifically 
cited, we have held that they are not cited in the apparatus. 

In thirty-four verses (Mark 1112-1212), we found that 
Tischendorf records 151 variants, von Soden records 311 variants, 
and Legg records 277 variants. It should be noted that when 
we have indicated that a manuscript is cited completely, we 
are referring to its citation for variant readings. No one of the 


29 Cf. his review of Legg’s Mark in Classical Philology 33 (1938) 112-115. 
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apparatus critict completely cites any manuscript in support of 
the text which it adopts. 

In the following paragraphs, we have analyzed the results of 
our study. The citations of each of the three apparatus critici 
are discussed for each of the Beta witnesses. 


CopEXx 8 


Tischendorf cites 8 84 times: 60 in support of his text, and 24 
in support of variant readings. One of the citations in support 
of his text is incorrect. Our collation shows 51 differences between 
and Tischendorf’s text. Of these, 26 are insignificant,3° and 
one is the reading which was incorrectly cited. With the excep- 
tion of this one error, Tischendorf’s citation of & in our test 
passage is accurate, although it is not cited specifically in 67 
instances where variants are noted in the apparatus. 

8 is cited 67 times by von Soden: 40 in support of his text, and 
27 in support of variant readings. One of his citations in support 
of his text is incorrect. Von Soden repeated the error of Tischen- 
dorf which we noted above. He also incorrectly cites 8 for two 
variant readings. Our collation of & with von Soden’s text shows 
a total of 58 variants. Twenty-six of these are insignificant, and 
5 are variants which are not cited by von Soden. 

Legg cites 8 a total of 84 times. Fifty-nine of these citations 
are in support of his text, and 25 of them are in support of 
variant readings. Our collation shows a total of 52 variants. 
Twenty-four of them are insignificant variants, and 3 of them 
are variants which are not cited by Legg. 


CopEx B 


Codex B is cited by Tischendorf a total of 74 times. Sixty- 
four of these citations are made in support of his text, and 10 of 
them are made in support of variant readings. Our collation of 


3° We have included as insignificant all such variants as obvious scribal 
errors, differences in the use of nu-movable, errors in spelling, itacisms, etc. 
We have, however, included as significant those variants which are the result 
of differences in the spelling of proper names. 
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B with Tischendorf’s text shows a total of 12 variants. Two of 
these variants, however, are insignificant itacisms; the other 10 
are identical with the 10 variant readings cited by Tischendorf. 
We see, thus, that in our test passage, Tischendorf cites Codex B 
accurately and completely. 

Von Soden cites Codex B a total of 56 times, of which 42 are 
in support of his text and 14 are in support of variant readings. 
Our own collation of B with von Soden’s text shows a total of 
20 variants. Of these, 2 are itacisms, and 4 are omitted by von 
Soden. 

Legg cites Codex B a total of 72 times. Of these 72 citations, 
70 are in support of his text and only 2 are in support of variant 
readings. When we collated Codex B with Legg’s text, we 
found a total of only 5 variants, and 2 of these were itacisms. 
This leaves but 1 variant which was not specifically cited by 
Legg. 


CopEx C 


Codex C is cited by Tischendorf 84 times. Of these 84 cita- 
tions, 49 are made in support of his text, 34 are made in support 
of variant readings, and 1 is made to indicate a hiatus in the 
manuscript. Our collation of C with Tischendorf’s text shows a 
total of 50 variants of which 8 are insignificant and 8 of which 
are indications of a hiatus in the manuscript. We see, thus, 
that with the exception of his failure to indicate 7 of the 8 lacunae 
in the manuscript, Tischendorf’s citation of C is accurate and 
complete. 

Von Soden cites Codex C a total of 61 times. Thirty of these 
citations are made in support of his text and 31 are made in 
support of variant readings. The collation which we made of 
C with von Soden’s text shows a total of 52 variants. Of these, 
9 are insignificant variants, 8 are simply indications of lacunae 
in the manuscript, and 4 are omitted by von Soden. 

C is cited by Legg a total of 78 times, of which 46 are in support 
of his text and 32 are in support of variant readings. Our col- 
lation of C with Legg’s text shows a total of 51 variants. Eight 
of these are insignificant, 8 are indications of lacunae in the 
manuscript, and 3 are not cited by Legg. 
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CopEx L 


Tischendorf cites Codex L 62 times in support of his text and 
20 times in support of variant readings, a total of 82 times. Our 
own collation shows a total of 34 differences between L and 
Tischendorf’s text. Thirteen of these differences are insignificant, 
and 20 of them are variants which are cited by Tischendorf. 
One of our variants does not appear in his apparatus. With this 
single exception, Tischendorf’s citation is accurate and complete. 

Codex L is cited by von Soden a total of 62 times, 39 in support 
of his text and 23 in support of variant readings. Two of these 
latter citations, however, are for the same variant. In 11 25, 
L is cited as reading both ornxere and eornxnre. Our colla- 
tion of L with von Soden’s text shows a total of 42 variants, 15 
of which are insignificant, and 5 of which are not cited in his 
apparatus. 

Legg cites L a total of 82 times. Sixty-one of these citations 
are in support of his text, and 21 of them are in support of 
variant readings. Our collation shows a total of 38 differences 
between L and Legg’s text. Fourteen of these are insignificant, 
and 3 are variants not cited by Legg. 


Copex A 


Fifty-six citations in support of his text, and 33 citations in 
support of variant readings, a total of 89 citations of A were 
made by Tischendorf. Our own collation of A with Tischendorf’s 
text shows a total of 68 variants, of which 33 are insignificant, 
and 2 of which are not recorded by Tischendorf. In 124, A 
reads exepadawwoav for exepadwoarv; this variant is not 
specifically cited in the apparatus. In 12 11, A omits tapa xuptov 
eyevero avra; Tischendorf’s apparatus cites D for this omis- 
sion: this is probably a printer’s error. 

Von Soden cites A a total of 68 times. Of these 68 citations, 
39 are in support of his text and 29 are made in support of 
variant readings. Three of his citations are incorrect. Our col- 
lation of A with von Soden’s text shows a total of 70 variants. 
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Thirty-four of them are insignificant and 5 of them are variants 
which are not cited by von Soden. 

Codex A is cited a total of 89 times by Legg. Fifty-five of 
these citations are in support of his text, and 34 are in support 
of variant readings. Our collation of A with Legg’s text shows 
a total of 73 variants. Thirty-three of these are insignificant, 
and 6 are not cited by Legg. 


Copex V 


Tischendorf did not have access to Codex WV. 

Von Soden cites V a total of 63 times. Of these 63 citations, 
37 are made in support of his text and 26 (2 cited incorrectly) 
are made in support of variant readings. Our collation shows a 
total of 30 variants, of which 1 is insignificant. This leaves a 
total of 29 significant variants, only 24 of which von Soden 
records. 

Legg cites V a total of 77 times. Fifty-five of these citations 
are in support of his text and 22 of them are in support of variant 
readings. Our own collation of Y with Legg’s text shows a total 
of 25 variants. Of these 25 variants, 1 (1118, e&erAnrrero 
for eernocero) is insignificant; but the fact that Legg cites 
W as reading eferAnaocero in support of his text, justifies us 
in including it in our list of 55 readings supporting his text. 
With the exception of two omitted readings, Legg’s citation is 
complete and accurate. 


CopEx 33 


Tischendorf cites Codex 33 a total of 39 times: 23 times in 
support of his text; and 16 times in support of variant readings, 
all of which are correct. Our collation shows a total of 46 
variants. Our method of reconstructing the text of 33, as weil 
as of the other minuscules (see above), eliminates most of the 
insignificant variants. We have, therefore, cited in our collation 
30 variants in our test passage which Tischendorf did not have. 

Codex 33 is cited by von Soden a total of 66 times. Twenty- 
two of these citations were made in support of his text, and 44 
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were made in support of variant readings, two of which were 
cited incorrectly. Our collation of 33 with von Soden’s text 
shows a total of 44 variants, only 2 of which are not cited in the 
apparatus. 


Legg cites 33 in support of his text 37 times and in support 
of variant readings 37 times, a total of 74 times, all of which 
are correct. Our collation shows a total of 46 differences between 
33 and Legg’s text, 9 of which he does not cite. 


CopEx 157 


Codex 157 is cited by Tischendorf only 6 times, 3 times in 
support of his text and 3 times in support of variant readings, 
all of which are correct. Our collation shows a total of 65 
variants, that is, 62 more than he cites. 

Von Soden cites 157 only once. His evidence, therefore, may 
be completely ignored. 


Legg cites 157 a total of 69 times. Eleven of these are cited 
in support of his text and 58 are cited in support of variant 
readings. According to our reconstruction of 157, 1 of these is 
cited incorrectly, and in 12 s, 157 is cited as reading both xat 
e£eBadov avtov and exBadovtes avrov. Our collation of 157 
with Legg’s text shows a total of 70 variants, 14 of which are 
not cited by Legg. 


None of the following manuscripts which remain on our list 
of Beta witnesses was cited by Tischendorf. 


CopeEx 517 


. 


Von Soden cites Codex 517 only 12 times, 3 times in support 
of his text and 9 times in support of variant readings, all of which 
are correct. Our collation shows a total of 57 variants, 48 of 
which are not cited by von Soden. 
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Codex 517 is cited by Legg a total of 50 times, 18 supporting 
his text and 32 supporting variant readings. According to our 
reconstruction, 7 of Legg’s citations are incorrect, but we were 
working from a collation which we have had no opportunity to 
check. Our collation of 517 with Legg’s text shows a total of 
67 variants. Although Legg could have had access to the 
manuscript itself when he was preparing his apparatus criticus, 
it is evident that he did not avail himself of that opportunity. 

Codex 517 is so poorly cited that from any existing apparatus 
it is impossible to determine its readings. 


CopeEx 579 


Von Soden cites 579 a total of 77 times. Of these citations, 
25 are made in support of his text and 52 are made in support 
of variant readings. According to our reconstruction of the text, 
4 of von Soden’s citations are incorrect. Our collation shows a 
total of 55 differences between 579 and von Soden’s text, 7 of 
which are not cited. 

Codex 579 is cited a total of 80 times by Legg, 38 times in 
support of his text and 42 times in support of variant readings. 
According to our reconstruction, 7 of Legg’s citations seem 
incorrect, but we were working with materials which we ‘could 
not check. Our collation shows a total of 50 variants, or 8 more 
than Legg cites. It is thus impossible to determine accurately 
the readings of 579 (as of 517) from either of these apparatus 
critict. ‘ 

CopeEx 892 


Von Soden cites it 62 times, 32 in support of his text and 30 
in support of variant readings; all citations are correct. Our 
collation shows 34 variants, all but 4 of which are cited in his 
apparatus. This close agreement makes it seem probable that, 
just as we, he depended upon Rendel Harris’ collation. 

Codex 892 was cited 78 times by Legg, 51 times in support 
of his text and 27 times in support of variant readings. Five of 
his citations are incorrect. Our collation shows a total of 38 
variants, 11 more than he cited. 
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Copex 1241 


Von Soden cites 1241 a total of 54 times. Of these citations, 
8 are in support of his text, and 46 are in support of variant 
readings. As far as we have been able to determine, he cites it 
correctly. Our collation shows a total of 57 variants, of which 
11 are not cited in his apparatus. 

Legg never cites 1241 in our test passage (although he does 
cite it elsewhere in Mark) in spite of the fact that a complete 
collation of it was available before he published his Mark. 


CopEx 1342 


Von Soden did not have access to a collation of Mark in 
Codex 1342. 

Legg cites 1342 a total of 63 times: 41 times in support of his 
text and 22 times in support of variant readings. One of these 
citations is incorrect, and 1 is made in the form of a correction 
of an obvious error. Our collation shows 39 variants between 
1342 and Legg’s text, or 18 more than Legg records, since one 
of his citations (in Mk 12 2) is made in error. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The above examination of the accuracy and completeness of 


the citation of manuscripts in three apparatus critici may be 
summed up as follows: 


1. As was to be expected, the great uncial manuscripts are the most 
accurately and completely cited. Even here, however, errors have 
been made and have been perpertuated by several generations of 
scholars. 

. But very few, if any, of the minuscule manuscripts are cited suffi- 
ciently accurately and completely to make it possible to reconstruct 
their texts from the apparatus critici. 

. No apparatus criticus can be depended upon to the exclusion of 
others. One apparatus may be superior in its citation of one manu- 
script and very inferior in its citation of another one. 

. We have noted errors in the citations of all of the apparatus critici. 
The greatest confusion is caused today, however, just as it was in 
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the days of Scrivener, not by errors, but by the incompleteness of 
the citations. 


. It is impossible, as we have already suggested, to reconstruct the 
text of any manuscript from the existing apparatus criticit. If one 
wishes, for example, to make a study of the Beta text-type, one must 
go, not to any apparatus, but to photographs and collations. 


Our study has not touched upon the inaccuracy and incom- 
pleteness of citations from Lectionaries, Versions, and Church 
Fathers. In these areas the condition is even worse than for 
the straight-text manuscripts. 

For nearly a century, the textual critic has asked for a more 
accurate and a more complete knowledge of his materials. The 
present generation of New Testament scholars could supply 
that knowledge by uniting in a cooperative enterprise to compile 
a new apparatus criticus, without preparing a critical text. This 
apparatus should be exhaustive, and contain evidence from the 
Uncials, the Minuscules, the Lectionaries, the Versions, and the 
Fathers. Through the united efforts of New Testament scholars, 
an apparatus criticus to the four Gospels could be ready for 
publication within a decade. 


The following points of procedure (with possible modifications) 
might be followed by those engaged in this work. 


1. Adopt a printed text of the Greek. New Testament as a basis for all 
collations. All existing collations must be re-worked to this base. 
It is suggested that a reproduction of the 1889 or the 1894 Oxford 
edition of Lloyd’s reprint of Mill’s edition of Stephanus be adopted 
as a collating base. 

. Obtain the promise of assistance in editorial work and in the actual 
work of preparing collations from New Testament scholars in the 
United States, in Canada, and in the British Isles. As soon as it is 
possible, appeal for help to the New Testament scholars on the 
Continent. 

. Have the work on the Versions done by men who are experts in these 
various languages; they should clearly indicate whether or not a 
given reading is a variant in the Greek source or is the result of the 
idiom of the language. Where possible, adopt a printed text of the 
Version as a collating base. 

. Give definite information about each manuscript cited, stating 
whether it was collated for this project or whether a previous colla- 
tion was re-worked to the basic text. 

. Print the basic text at the head of the page. 
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. Give evidence for and against every reading cited. 

. Clearly indicate all defective manuscripts and designate the exact 
point at which each one becomes defective and again becomes 
available. 

. Design a new set of symbols for the purpose of citing groups of 
manuscripts. This would prevent confusion with any existing 
group designations of families of manuscripts. 

. At five year intervals after the first publication of the apparatus of 
any part of the New Testament, publish supplements to this material. 

. Have Greek, Latin, etc., in the apparatus only in verbatim reports 
from the Versions, Fathers, etc. 

. Whenever possible obtain microfilm, microcards, or photostats of the 
complete manuscript. These materials should be placed in central 
depositories in the United States, in England, and on the Continent 
and would be available to future scholars for the study of decoration, 
iconography, paleography, etc. 


These are but tentative suggestions, but they point to one way 
by which the urgent need of the textual critic for accurate in- 
formation might be met. 





TO WHAT SYRIAC VERSION OR VERSIONS 
OF THE GOSPELS DID THOMAS OF 
HARQEL REFER IN HIS MARGIN? 


WILLIAM H. P. HATCH 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


HE expression “in that old Syriac” (2s50® 2sopn oon) 
is used three times in the margin of the Harclean version 
of the Gospels, and the corresponding phrase “in the old copy” 
(2.s000 Land) occurs once. In three cases Thomas notes that 
certain words which he adopted in his text were not found “in 
that old Syriac;’* and once he says that a reading which he 


rejected was “‘in the old copy.’” It is hard to believe that these 
two expressions do not refer to the same textual authority. But 
what earlier translation of the Gospels is meant? This question 
is answered differently by different scholars. Thomas produced 
his revision of the Syriac New Testament more than a century 
after the chorepiscopus Polycarp had completed the recension 
which he had undertaken for Philoxenus, bishop of Mabbfig. 
Therefore any of the versions that were made before the time 
of Thomas might properly be designated by either of the above- 
mentioned phrases. 

Dr. John Gwynn thinks that by “that old Syriac” at 
Matthew 2735, 285, and at Mark 817 the Peshitta is meant, 
and that ‘‘the old copy” mentioned at Luke 20 34 probably refers 
to the Philoxenian translation. He allows, however, that ‘‘the 
old copy” may be “‘the recension known as the Curetonian”’ ; but 


« Cf. Matt 27 35, 285, and Mark 817. In Matt 285 the equivalent phrase 
2.2000 06F 2.308 2x5 is used. 
2 Cf. Luke 20 34. 
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he regards this as less probable. The Sinaitic form of the Old 
Syriac version was not known when Dr. Gwynn wrote. 

The Peshitta certainly cannot be ‘‘the old copy”’ from which 
a variant is quoted by Thomas at Luke 20 34, because it agrees 
with the Harclean in this place. On the other hand the above- 
mentioned Matthaean and Marcan readings which are said to 
have been lacking in “that old Syriac’ are not found in the 
Peshitt4, and hence this may be the translation to which Thomas 
refers in these places. However, the two expressions in question, 
viz. “‘that old Syriac” and “the old copy,” are essentially alike 
in meaning; and it seems to the present writer highly improb- 
able that they denote different versions of the Gospels. 

Let us return for a moment to the second of the phrases men- 
tioned above, viz. “the old copy.”” Since the Philoxenian transla- 
tion of the Gospels is no longer extant, there is no means of 
knowing what it read in Luke 20 34; and it may have contained 
at this point the words which Thomas gives in his margin.‘ 
However, in the margin at Mark 1110 the Philoxenian version 
is cited specifically as ‘‘that of Mar Aksendy4’’ (3s oom 
2.322), Of course Thomas may have referred somewhat loosely 
to the translation of Mar Aksenfy4 as “the old copy” at 
Luke 20 34, but it is by no means necessary to assume that he 
did so. It is better to understand “that old Syriac’’ and ‘‘the 
old copy” as slightly different designations of the same version. 

Dr. Eberhard Nestle, like Dr. Gwynn, holds that the Peshittaé 
is meant by ‘that old Syriac’”’ at Matthew 27 35, 285, and at 


3 Cf. J. Gwynn in A Dictionary of Christian Biography, IV, p. 1019, col. 1. 
At Matt 2735 Thomas has Ps 2218 (Heb. 22 19) in his text, noting on the 
margin that these words are not found “in that old Syriac.’’ This quotation 
is not part of the Peshitté text of the New Testament. It was accepted by 
Leusden and Schaaf, but it is not in the London Polyglot or in the edition 
of Lee (based on the preceding) or in that of Pusey and Gwilliam. 

4 The Philoxenian version of the four minor Catholic Epistles (II Peter, 
II and III John, and Jude) and of the Apocalypse has survived. The minor 
Catholic Epistles printed in the Paris and London Polyglots and in sub- 
sequent editions of the Peshitt4 are part of the Philoxenian translation. Cf. 
J. Gwynn in op. cit., IV, pp. 432, col. 2, and 433, col. 1. For the Philoxenian 
Apocalypse see J. Gwynn, The Apocalypse of St. John (Dublin and London, 
1897). 
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Mark 8 17.5 We have already seen that this phrase, which occurs 
only at the places just mentioned, may be explained in this 
way; but then some other explanation must be found for “the 
old copy” at Luke 203. Dr. Nestle says nothing about “the 
old copy” or “that of Mar Aksen4ya.” 


Professor J. H. Ropes of Harvard thinks that both of the ex- 
pressions under discussion, viz. “that old Syriac” and “‘the old 
copy,” denote the Philoxenian translation.6 This view was pre- 
viously put forward by Dr. Peter Corssen.? For the reason given 
above it is impossible either to prove that this theory is right or 
to refute it. It is a possible solution of the problem which we 
are discussing; but it is certainly not the only solution, and to 
some it may seem less probable than the view which the present 
writer is about to set forth. 

At Mark 11 10 Thomas says that the words ‘Peace in heaven 
and glory in the heights” were not found in all Greek manu- 
scripts or “in that of Mar Akser4ya.” Both Dr. Ropes and Dr. 
Corssen believe that they have discovered here the clue for the 
interpretation of the two phrases in question, viz. “that old 
Syriac” and “the old copy.” According to these scholars “that 
of Mar Aksenfy4,” ‘‘that old Syriac,” and “the old copy” refer 
to the same earlier version of the Gospels, i. e. to the Philoxenian. 
It may be doubted, however, if Thomas used these three ex- 
pressions to designate the same translation. There can of course 
be no doubt about the meaning of the first one, but the second 
and the third may denote some other textual authority to which 
Thomas had access. “That of Mar Aksenay4” is a specific and 
definite designation of a work which was well known among the 
Jacobites. On the other hand “that old Syriac” and “the old 
copy”’ are indefinite and vague. Why should so careful a reviser 
as Thomas use the vague and indefinite phrases four times and 
the specific designation only once without indicating in some 


s Cf. E. Nestle in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, IV, p. 649, col. 1, note. 

6 Cf. J. H. Ropes, The Text of Acts (in F. J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, 
The Beginnings of Christianity, London, 1920-33, Pt. I, Vol. III), pp. clxiv f. 

7Cf. P. Corssen in the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
2 (1901) 12. 
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way that the same version was denoted in each case? Moreover, 
“that old Syriac” is mentioned three times before ‘‘that of M4r 
Aksenaya” is quoted. If both of these expressions referred to 
the same translation, should we not expect the specific phrase to 
be employed first? Thomas’s readers undoubtedly understood 
“that old Syriac” and “the old copy” to be an earlier Syriac 
version of the Gospels. Since this does not seem to have been 
the Philoxenian, it must have been a still older translation. 


Does any pre-Philoxenian version of the Gospels have a better 
claim than the Peshitta to be the work which Thomas calls 
“that old Syriac” and “the old copy”? Although Dr. Gwynn 
thought that “that old Syriac” was the Peshitt4, he allowed that 
the expression might denote ‘‘the recension known as the Cure- 
tonian.”” This may be true; but it cannot be proved, because 
the Curetonian text is defective in each of the three places 
where the phrase in question occurs. On the other hand the 
Sinaitic form of the Old Syriac translation is not defective in 
any of these places, and in each of them the word or words 
which were lacking in ‘‘that old Syriac” according to the margin 
of the Harclean are omitted. The Curetonian text may or may 
not have agreed with the Sinaitic palimpsest in the above- 
mentioned places. However this may be, the Sinaitic form of 
the Old Syriac version has the omissions in Matthew 27 35, 28 5, 
and in Mark 817 which “that old Syriac’ had according to the 
Harclean margin. Moreover, in Luke 2034 both forms of the 
Old Syriac translation, the Sinaitic and the Curetonian, contain 
the words pesado ros-, which according to the margin 
of the Harclean were found at this point in ‘‘the old copy.” 
In other words the Sinaitic form of the Old Syriac version omits 
the word or words which according to the margin of the Harclean 
revision were lacking in ‘‘that old Syriac,” and it also has the 
addition which is attributed to ‘‘the old copy” in the Harclean 
margin.® 


8 The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels hardly needs to be 
taken into account in this connection. Of the five passages which are con- 
sidered in this article it contains only two, viz. Matt 27 35, 28 5. In the former 
of these it agrees with the Harclean version, whereas in the latter it dissents 
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Therefore it seems to the present writer altogether probable 
that by “that old Syriac” and “the old copy” Thomas meant 
the Old Syriac translation in one or the other of its two forms. 
The Sinaitic form of this version satisfies all the conditions of 
the problem which we have been discussing. The Curetonian in 
its unimpaired state may also have done so; but since it is 
defective at the crucial points, we cannot be sure whether it 
originally agreed with the Sinaitic palimpsest in these places 
or not. 

We must now revert for a moment to the Philoxenian trans- 
lation. Does this work have a better claim than the Sinaitic 
form of the Old Syriac version to be regarded as “that old 
Syriac” and ‘“‘the old copy” mentioned in the margin of the 
Harclean? The present writer would answer this question in 
the negative; because assumptions must be made as to what 
the Philoxenian read in Matthew 27 35, 28 5, and in Mark 8 17, 
whereas the readings of the Old Syriac translation in the Sinaitic 
form are clear and indisputable in these places. 

A fact which has only a negative bearing on the question 
under discussion may be worth mentioning. The Philoxenian 
version contained all the books of the New Testament; but “that 
old Syriac’”’ is mentioned only at Matth 27 35, 28 5, and at Mark 
817, and the sole reference to “the old copy” is at Luke 20 34. 
There is at least a fair chance that, if the Philoxenian translation 
was meant by either or both of these expressions, one or the 
other of them would be found elsewhere than in the Gospels. 

Thomas of Hargqel revised the Philoxenian version of the New 
Testament at a monastery near Alexandria in the year 616. 
The Old Syriac translation of the Gospels was in use among 
Syriac-speaking Christians as late as the fifth century, i. e. less 
than two hundred years before the Harclean version was made.® 
Thomas was a scholarly reviser, as his marginal references to 


from this recension. Therefore the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary cannot be 
“that old Syriac,” which according to Thomas’s marginal note disagrees 
with the Harclean translation in both of these places. 

9 Both the lower script of the Sinaitic palimpsest and the Curetonian 
manuscript were copied in the fifth century. The present writer would ascribe 
the former to the first half and the latter to the second half of that century. 
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“that old Syriac” and ‘‘the old copy,” as well as to Greek manu- 
scripts, show; and hence it is a priori probable that he would 
have diligently sought out and used any earlier Syriac transla- 
tion of the Gospels with which he was acquainted. He can 
hardly have been ignorant of the so-called Evangelion da- 
Mepharreshé, which is known to modern scholars as the Old 
Syriac version; and this earliest translation of the separate 
Gospels into Thomas’s own language must have been accessible 
to him. 





“CHRIST JESUS” 


S. VERNON McCASLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


HE object of this paper is to survey the occurrences of 
“Christ Jesus’ in the New Testament and to ask why the 
expression was used. It is well known that the founder of Chris- 
tianity was designated by various titles or names. The most 
basic of all was Jesus, but he was also called Lord, and in time 
was accepted as the Christ by his disciples. He was then referred 
to by either of these appellations alone, or by any two, or by 
all three, in various combinations. It is reasonable to suppose 
that each of the expressions carried a meaning which distin- 
guished it from the others and that its usage corresponded to the 
requirements of the Greek tongue of which it was a part. 


Xpicrds “Ingots occurs in the New Testament only in the 
letters of Paul, the pastorals, and Acts: it is never used in the 
vocative case. This study is based on the Greek text of Westcott 
and Hort, using the reading which they prefer. A tabulation of 
all the occurrences of Xpiords "Ingovs, gives the following 
results for Paul’s letters. 


Nom. 


oO 
o 


Acc. Total 


Rom. 

I Cor. 

II Cor. 
Gal. 
Eph. 
Philip. 
Col. 

I Thess. 
II Thess. 
Philem. 


— 


ooocoocooooror 
-mOnN — 00 OP OD 
eoooroonr ow 
— 
WOOK PRP WHE THA 





= 
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Totals 
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For the pastoral letters: 


Nom. Gen. 


I Tim. 5 
II Tim. 5 
Titus 2 





Totals 12 
For the Acts: 0 





Grand Totals 
for N. T. 28 48 10 git 


A similar tabulation for the Apostolic Fathers shows: 


I Clem. 0 
II Clem. 

Ign. Eph. 
Ign. Mag. 
Ign. Tral. 
Ign. Rom. 
Ign. Philad. 
Ign. Smyr. 
Ign. Polycarp 
Polycarp Phil. 
Hermas 
Barnabas 


coor oocoocococooco 
SOO C ON N NK WOH 
coooocooororoocoe 
SCOrRP COON WNN WO WK 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





Totals for A. F. 


-_ 
Oo 
— 
iss] 
LS) 
_ 
on 
7 


Without making an exhaustive search in other patristic writ- 
ings, I have noted the expression still occurring with some 
frequency in Irenaeus and Origen. 


t Acts 3 20, 5 42, 24 24 (cf. 18 5, 28); Rom 2 16, 3 24, 6 3, 11, 23; 8 1, 2, 11, 34, 39; 
15 5, 16, 17; 163; I Cor 1 2, 4, 30; 4 15; 15 31; 16 24; II Cor 11, 19; 45; Gal 2 4 
16 bis, 3 26, 28; 4 14; 56; Eph 11 bis, 2 6, 7, 10, 13, 20; 3.1, 6, 11; 3 21; Philip 1 1; 
11; 18; 1 26; 25; 2 21; 3.3; 3 8; 3 12; 14; 4 7, 19, 21; Col 11, 4; 2 6; 4 12; I Thess 
2 14; 5 18; Philem 1 1, 9, 23. 

21 Clem 32 4; 381; Ign Eph 21; 111; 12 2; Mag greeting, 8 2; Tral 11; 92; 
Rom 21; 2 2; 61; Philad 10 1; 112; Polycarp Phil 8 1. : 

3 Cf. Irenaeus Against Heresies 1.x. 1; I. xxvii. 4; III. xvi. 4; III. xvi. 6; 
III. xvii. 2; III. xviii. 1; Origen Against Celsus, the preface. I am indebted 
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For the sake of comparison, I now summarize the use of 
*Inoots Xpiordés in the New Testament in the same way. This 
also never occurs in the vocative. 


Matt. 
Mk, 
Lk. 
John 
Acts 
Rom. 
I Cor. 
II Cor. 
Gal. 
Eph. 
Philip. 
Col. 

I Th. 
II Th. 
I Tim. 
II Tim. 
Titus 
Philm. 
Heb. 
James 
I Pet. 
II Pet. 
I John 
II Jn. 
III Jn. 
Jude 
Rev. 


— 


cococorroorooocooroooorrnorooocse 
PROP NYVONNNNOHAKPKFKWADL HN OF NW 
Cow corcooooooonevoocooroooooooo 
—_ i 
PAONABMONWNHNHENOUPFWTWAUMRPAOHOKN 


Crow nocooooroooooroorrrre OOS 





Totals 7 102 6 10 125 


“Christ Jesus” is not used a single time in the Gospels, He- 
brews, the catholic letters, or Revelation. How is this silence 
to be accounted for? The expression occurs eleven times in the 
first three chapters of Ephesians, but not once in the last three. 
Does this suggest composite authorship? Are we to suppose that, 
since Paul wrote the earliest documents of our New Testament 


to Dr. Bruce M. Metzger for information that on the eleven papyrus leaves of 
the Acts of Paul edited by Carl Schmidt in 1936, Christ Jesus occurs nine 
times and Jesus Christ once. 
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and used this expression, it is his creation; and that he has been 
imitated by the Pastorals, Acts, and several of the early and 
late fathers? 

“Christ,”’ as it occurs in Jesus Christ and Christ Jesus, has 
come to be regarded quite generally as a proper name. This 
view is given by the New Testament Greek lexicons of Thayer 
and Bauer. Sanday and Headlam regard it in this light,4 and 
so does Lietzmann, who quotes von Dobschiitz to the same 
effect.s But I believe there is still reason to ask whether this 
conclusion is justified. It is noted that Jesus Christ occurs more 
often than Christ Jesus. Lietzmann says this is owing to the 
fact that Jesus Christ is a closer reproduction of the Aramaic 
from which the expression originally came. In line with these 
observations, the scholars have concluded that Jesus Christ is 
the normal order, while Christ Jesus is inverted. Whether these 
considerations are sound or not, I believe von Dobschiitz has 
made the most definite effort to explain why such an inversion 
of a normal order occurs at all. He says that the motive of the 
inversion is purely grammatical; that it results from the am- 
biguity of the oblique cases of "Ingots. That “Ingod is both 
genitive and dative (as well as vocative) is indeed true. This 
form would be quite ambiguous standing alone. For this reason, 
it is argued, the double appellation is inverted, so that Xprorés, 
which is not ambiguous in either case, comes first. 

As to the adequacy of this theory, we may point out that of 
the 91 instances of Xpiorés Ingots which we have noted in the 
New Testament, 5 are in the nominative and 10 in the accusative 
case. But "Inoods Xprords, which is assumed to be inverted 
here, would not be ambiguous in either nominative or accusative. 
This means that about one out of six, or about 17%, of the 


4 William Sanday and Arthur C. Headlam, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Eistle to the Romans, 9th ed., New York, 1904, pp. 3-4. These 
authors give a useful brief analysis of textual variants. They think that in 
Paul’s letters ‘‘Christ” in Jesus Christ and Christ Jesus is in a transition stage 
between Christ as a title, as it is generally used in the Gospels, and the later 
Christ or Christ Jesus used simply as a proper name. 

5 Hans Lietzmann, Einfihrung in die Textgeschichte der Paulusbriefe an die 
Rémer, Dritte Auflage, Tiibingen, 1928, p. 23. 
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occurrences of Xpiords “Ingots, cannot be explained on the 
basis of ambiguity and are left unaccounted for. 

Probably the original reason why the theory of ambiguity was 
suggested is the fact that Xprords "Inoods occurs so often in 
the dative. Out of 91 instances of the double appellation in the 
New Testament, no less thar. 48 are in the dative. At first sight, 
this might make the suggestion of ambiguity plausible. But 
with closer scrutiny it loses its validity. Of these 48 examples, 
47 follow év: év Xptor@ *Inood. All that is necessary, however, 
to refute the theory is to write the expression thus év "Ingov 
Xpto7@, allegedly in the normal order; for év takes only the 
dative, and the case of "Ingod when it is preceded by é is 
never in doubt. If a writer prefers the supposedly normal order 
év "Incod Xpiora, there is no possibility of ambiguity in the 
expression. In fact, according to the WH text, Paul himself 
wrote év "Inood Xpior@ in Gal 3 14.6 It occurs also in Jude 1 1, 
and in the letters of Ignatius, I have noted év "Inood Xpior@ 
13 times, but év Xprat@ "Inood only 10 times. The only dative 
of Xpiords “Incods, which I have found, in the New Testament 
without év, is I Tim 112, Xap éyw 7O évdvvapwoarti pe 
Xpiote "Inood 7G xupip juav.... This passage has the article 
and, therefore, could not be explained as an effort to avoid am- 
biguity. Thus all the nominatives, accusatives and datives of 
Xpicrds "Incois, a total of 63 occurrences out of 91, would be 
eliminated from the consideration of ambiguity. 

There remain only the 28 instances of the genitive. We test 
the theory of ambiguity by observing that New Testament 
writers used ’Inootd Xpiorod 102 times: in 50 of these occurrences 
"Inood Xpiorod is preceded by the article tov, so that there 
can be no ambiguity. But in 30 other occurrences the article or 
any other word to indicate the case of the initial "Ingov is 
lacking. Finally 22 instances of "Inoot Xpuorod are preceded 
by one of the prepositions, &76, 61a, or tapa. There is there- 


6 This reading is found in both Sinaiticus and Vaticanus. It had evidently 
escaped E. D. Burton’s attention when he wrote, “....in no Gk. ms. of 
these (Pauline) epistles has the form éy "Inaod Xpior@ been noted,” in The 
Epistle to the Galatians, New York, 1920, pp. 122-123, where he gives the most 
complete available analysis of the textual variations of the expression. 
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fore no evidence of a concern about the ambiguity of "Ingod 
Xptorod or "Incod Xptor@. These considerations seem to elimi- 
nate the theory of ambiguity as an explanation of the supposed 
inversion and to require another approach to the problem. 

Although it is easier to criticize the current view than to find 
the right solution, Lietzmann is apparently the first to have 
taken a step in the right direction. He agreed that the double 
appellation is a proper name and that Jesus Christ is its proper 
and normal order, while Christ Jesus is a simple inversion, and 
accepts the view that the inversion occurs to avoid ambiguity — 
a theory which, as we have seen, is unsound. But at the same 
time he pointed out that the inversion could not have been made 
at all unless ‘‘Christ” had originally been an appellative — an 
observation which is certainly correct, although it overlooks the 
fact that “Christ” must still be an appellative in order to permit 
the inversion. It was not customary for Greek writers to invert 
double names; to write the two appellations both in their normal 
and inverted order with almost equal frequency. 

So long as a writer feels free to write either "Inaots Xpiorés 
or Xpiords Ingots, Xpuorés is still in his mind an appellative. 
This is true of Paul’s letters, of the Pastorals, and of Acts; like- 
wise, of I Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, and even of Irenaeus and 
Origen. We may suppose that as soon as the disciples came to 
believe that Jesus was the Messiah, they began to say ‘Jesus 
the Messiah” in Aramaic, and later the Greek churches said 
“Jesus the Christ.’ This is reflected in the Gospels, which use 
“Christ’’ almost without exception as an appellative. I think it 
is erroneous, therefore, to credit Paul with inventing this so- 
called inverted order, ‘‘Christ Jesus,’’ and passing it on to writers 
influenced by him. The fact appears to be that Christ Jesus is 
not and was never an inverted order. The flexibility of Greek 
idiom permits adjectival and appellative forms to precede or 
follow the proper names they modify at will. 

The appellatives ‘‘king”’ and ‘‘Caesar,’”’ which in function are 
very close parallels of ‘‘Christ,’’ illustrate the New Testament 
usage. Matt 21 writes év nuépars ‘Hpwiov rod Bacrdéws, 
but in 23 6 Baowdeds ‘Hp@dns. Luke 21 has déyua mapa 
Kaicapos A’yotorov, but 31 gives tis Hyeuovias TiBepiov 
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Kaicapos. The treatment of a double name, that is, a nomen 
and cognomen, may be seen in ‘Pontius Pilate,” which occurs 
three times (Luke 31; Acts 427; I Tim 613), always in the 
same order. 

“Christ” was at first an appellative, a verbal adjective, mean- 
ing “‘the anointed one,” modifying the proper name “Jesus.” 
There are 127 instances of “‘Jesus Christ’ in the New Testament 
and 91 of “Christ Jesus.” If we omit those books which do not 
use “‘Christ Jesus” at all, the totals are 82 for “Jesus Christ” 
and 91 for ‘‘Christ Jesus.” 

I am unable to say why 48 of the 91 examples of ‘Christ 
Jesus” are in the dative and why 102 of the 127 instances of 
“Jesus Christ” are in the genitive. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to explain how or why idiomatic expressions in any lan- 
guage arise and survive. The variety in word order with which 
we are concerned is but a minor illustration of the rich flexibility 
of the Greek tongue. 

It is highly improbable, therefore, that ‘‘Christ Jesus’ ever 
achieved the full stature of a double proper name in the early 
Church. There are no writings which use it to the exclusion of 
“Jesus Christ.” On the other hand, it is quite possible that in 
Hebrews, the catholic letters, late elements in the Gospels, and 
Revelation (which never use “Christ Jesus’’), ‘Jesus Christ’ 
had become or was on its way to become a double proper name in 
the full sense of the word. If so, we face the possibility, if not 
actually the probability, that these writings have a common 
geographical background. In both types of usage which we 
have observed, the writings themselves must reflect the oral 
practice in the regions in which they were produced. 








THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC 
IN PAUL’S THEOLOGY* 


HANS JOACHIM SCHOEPS 
UPPSALA 


HE complexity of Paul’s doctrine of salvation is well known. 

Its center is the non-Jewish concept of the Savior, Jesus 
who, being both human and God’s own son (Rom 83; Gal 44; 
Acts 9 20; etc.), laid down his life on the Cross to atone for the 
sins of many. This notion of the vids 6eov, in Paul’s realistic 
sense, was alien to the primitive Jewish-Christian community 
and, unless I am mistaken, has no parallels in Jewish thought." 

Genuinely Jewish, on the contrary, is Paul’s teaching on 
atoning suffering, for the Synagogue at that time maintained 
the atoning value of the suffering of certain pious individuals 
and probably also the doctrine of a suffering Messiah.? 

A third conception, however, furnishes the link between these 
two non-Jewish and Jewish notions, and played, I believe, an 
important role in Pauline soteriology: the symbolic picture of 
the ‘Agedat Yitshaq (the sacrifice [literally, the binding] of Isaac), 
which atones for Israel’s sins. To my knowledge, this has 
scarcely been noticed in the vast bibliography on Paul; only a 


* Translated from the German by the Ep1Tor. 

1 One could, of course, recall the passages (Bab. Sanh. 101a; Lev. Rabba 20; 
Exod. Rabba 33; Cant. Rabba 8:11 and 8 etc.) in which God calls the Torah 
“‘My Daughter.” But such allegorical references to a personified Torah can- 
not be compared—as C. A. Bugge ingeniously suggested (ZNW 1906, 108)— 
with the unique sonship of Jesus. Even the pre-existent Torah active in the 
creation of the world (after it was identified with personified Wisdom) has 
no connection with the Christ, at least in Paul’s thought. For the divine son- 
ship of Jesus is not a figure of speech but ontological reality, not to be derived 
from a metaphor. 

2 Full references are given in my still unpublished volume, Die Theologie 
des Apostels Paulus im Lichte der jtidischen Religionsgeschichte, chapt. 11. 

385 
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few Jewish scholars have mentioned it in passing,’ without 
attracting the attention of New Testament scholars. I am 
therefore devoting this article to that topic. 

Paul does not explicitly develop the typology of Isaac as the 
symbol of Christ; he merely says that Christians, like Isaac, are 
“children of promise’ (Gal 428; cf. Rom 97+.). The earliest 
passage in which Isaac on Moriah is said to be the trios of 
Christ on Calvary is Barnabas 73. Soon after we find the same 
in Clement of Alexandria,‘ Irenaeus,’ Tertullian, and Origen 
(in considerable detail).?_ This theme, Christ was the Isaac of 
the Gospel, is later treated by Augustine (Migne, P.L. 36, 245; 
41, 511), Orosius (op. cit. 31, 71 f.), and particularly Ephraem 
Syrus (Opp. 171, and passim). In Christian art, likewise, this 
theme is pictured beginning with the 4th century.® In fact, as 
J. Parkes (The Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue, p. 117. 
London, 1934) has remarked, ‘‘Considering how apposite the 
parallel is, it is surprising that it is not used more frequently.” 

Here I wish to develop a phase of Pauline theology and show 
that since ‘‘the Binding of Isaac’’ (‘Agedat Yitshaq, cf. Gen 22 9) 
was a Jewish theological concept which must have been familiar 
to Paul, a former Pharisee, it served as Paul’s model when he 
undertook to develop out of the doctrine of the Messianic aton- 


3 Cf. Israel Lévi, ‘‘Le sacrifice d’Isaac et la mort de Jésus” (Rev. des Etudes 
Juives 1912, 156 ff.); V. Aptowitzer, ‘Les élements juifs dans la légende du 
Golgatha” (ibid. 1924, 150 ff.). [See also J. Klausner, From Jesus to Paul 
(translated by W. F. Stinespring), p. 265, n. 7. New York, 1943. Eprror]. 

4 Paedag. 1,5:1 [Migne, P.G. 8, 277]; cf. I, 31:3. Isaac represents Christ in 
everything except the crucifixion; see also Strom. 2, 5 [Migne, P.G. 8, 952]. 
Other references will be found in E. Molland, The Conception of the Gospel in’ 
the Alexandrian Theology (Skrifter av Norske Videnskaps Akademi, Fil. Hist. 
KI. 31). Oslo, 1938. 

8 Adv. Haer. 4,4 [Migne, P.G. 7, 986]. 

6 Adv. Marc. III, 18 [Migne, P.L. 2, 346); Adv. Jud. 10 a [Migne, P.L. 2, 
626]: Itaque in primis Isaac ... Christi exitum iam tunc denotabat ...; cf. 
De patientia 6. 

7 Homil. 8 in Gen. [Migne, P.G. 12, 203-210]: Christus, cuius imago est 
Isaac (Migne, op. cit. p. 209). The ‘Lamb of God” (John 1 29) is identified 
by Origen for the first time with the ram of Gen 22 13. 

8 Cf. H. Leclercq, “Isaac” in the Diction. d’Archéol. Chrét. VII, 1553 ff. 
(Paris, 1927); Th. Klauser, “Abraham” in R.L.A.Chr. I, 25 f. (Leipzig, 1941). 
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ing death of a divinely sent envoy, his doctrine of salvation 
through Christ’s death on the cross. In the case of Isaac as of 
Jesus, there is a divinely commanded sacrifice of a son, although 
in the second case the victim is a man aware of being the Messiah 
and regarded as a Son of God, while in the first case a father 
(not God) is ready to sacrifice his only son in obedience to a 
divine command — a son from whom depends the fate of Israel 
and the world. Both are central events in sacred history, al- 
though Isaac’s sacrifice was not completed. 

The Midrash Rabba on Genesis (Parasha 56) has collected the 
traditional materials, scattered in the Talmud, on the sacrifice 
of Isaac: although this work was composed in Palestine at the 
end of the Amoraic age, it is primarily based on Tannaitic 
traditions (cf. B. Heller, in Encycl. Judaica VII, 245, Berlin, 
1931). Commenting on Gen 226, the Midrash adds to the 
words, ‘‘And Abraham took the wood of the burnt offering,” 
the comparison, ‘‘like one who carries his cross on his shoulder”’ 
(a close parallel to Matt 1038). On 228 (“so they went both 
of them together’) this Midrash, reading, with the Targums 
Onkelos and Jerushalmi, kahado (of the accord) instead of yakdaw 
(together), comments, “Abraham went to bind, Isaac to be 
bound; Abraham was ready to slay, Isaac ready to be slain.’ 
On 229 it is said Isaac even begged his father to bind him 
tightly, lest he tremble and the sacrifice become invalid (cf. 
Pirke de R. Eliezer 31). 

Jewish tradition lays the emphasis on the character of the 
‘Aqedah as a temptation,?® as a test of Abraham’s religious 
obedience. His readiness to meet the test glorifies the divine 
name (Tanhuma Wayeroh, in answer to Ps 85). The sacrifice 
itself, however, is not taken seriously, for in Judaism human 
sacrifice is absurd and horrifying to the highest degree. 

Nevertheless, Abraham’s faith was ‘“‘counted to him for right- 


9 In some ‘Agedah legends Abraham is the hero, but in the earliest reference 
to Isaac’s binding in the liturgy (Zikronot in the Mussaf for the New Year) 
Isaac is the one who receives the credit. See L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 
vol. 5, p. 249. Philadelphia, 1925. 

10 Cf. Sanh. 89b, where Satan, appearing as the tempter, interprets Abra- 
ham’s piety as a limitation. 
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eousness’’ (Gen 15 6; cf. Rom 45; Gal 3 6): it acquires in tradition 
a sort of meritorious power, going forth from this incompleted 
deed, which was active already at the Red Sea™ and was con- 
nected with the revelation of the Torah at Sinai.” This merit- 
orious power is still recalled, for the salvation of Israel, in the 
blowing of the shofar (ram’s horn) on Rosh Hashanah (New 
Year’s Day, in Sept.-Oct.) and in the Mussaf (cf. above, note 
9), when ancient prayers (some known in the early second cen- 
tury) are recited. The merits of Isaac assist his descendants 
and counterbalance their sins (Jer. Taanith 65d; cf. Exod. Rabba 
ad 32 13 [44], and passim). 

On Gen 22 14 our Genesis Midrash® reports that, according 
to R. Johanan bar Nappaha, Abraham requested from God this 
reward for his obedience, “I implore Thee, that, when the de- 
scendants of Isaac fall into sin and under the power of the evil 
impulses, and no one intercedes for them, Thou wilt be their 
intercessor; be Thou mindful of his ‘Aqedah [binding] and be 
merciful upon them.”’ Similarly the Jerusalem and Pseudo- 
Jonathan Targums on the same passage base the petition and 
the forgiveness of sins on the might of the ‘Aqedah. According 
to R. Abbahu (Rosh ha-Shanah 16a) in the third century, the 
blowing of the shofar (ram’s horn) on New Year’s Day is con- 
nected with the ram caught in the thicket (Gen 22 13), as follows, 
“The Holy One, praised be His name, said, ‘Blow before me on 
a ram’s horn so that I may remember in your behalf the sacrifice 
of Isaac the son of Abraham, and that I may reckon it to your 
credit, as if you let yourselves be bound for My sake.’ 


™ Mechilta ad Ex 1415 (30a): the ‘Aqedah became visible as a picture to 
R. Jose ha-Galili and wrought deliverance from danger. 

12 The connection of Moriah and Sinai is the subject of a special tradition: 
Mount Sinai broke away from Mount Moriah, once upon a time, as the hallah 
(the dough for the priests) is removed from the rest of the dough, but in the 
days of the Messiah the two mountains will be joined together again (Mid- 
rash Tehillim 68, 17). Later, Moriah was connected with Golgotha (Syriac 
Cave of the Treasures 29, 6). 

3 Cf. Jer. Taanith IV, 5; Pesigta Rabbati 39. 

4 The parallel texts (Pesigta de Rab Kahana 23 and Lev. Rabba ad 23 2 [9] 
add, “And turn for them the attribute of justice into mercy. When? In the 
seventh month” (i.e.,on New Year’s Day). 
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According to R. Levi (Gen. Rabba ad 2213; cf. R. Huna bar 
Isaac in Lev. Rabba ad 23 14 [29]) the Messianic redemption is 
proclaimed by the ram’s horn: “Thy children will be involved 
in one empire after the other, from Babylonia to Media, from 
Media to Greece, from Greece to Edom [i.e., Rome], but finally 
they will be redeemed through the horns of the ram.” 


The expiating power of the ‘Aqedah is known from ancient 
times.*S As early as the first century it must have been a portion 
of the New Year liturgy, for the order of prayers on that day 
is already discussed in the schools of Hillel and Shammai.* To 
the present day the Jewish prayer books bear witness to the 
central position of the doctrine of the merits in the expiatory 
sacrifice of Isaac for the seed of Abraham. 


According to R. Hoshaya (Gen. Rabba ad 263 [64]) Isaac is 
an ‘olah temimah (perfect burnt offering). Cant. Rabba (ad 1 14) 
states explicitly: Isaac lay bound on the altar as the expiator 
of Israel’s sins. According to R. Jehoshua bar Hananya, Isaac 
even shed on the altar a quarter measure of blood (Mekilia of 
R. Simeon bar Johai, ad Ex 162).17 And according to Tanhuma 
and Rashi ad Gen 22 14 (also ad Lev 26 42) it was said, “In all 
future generations the ashes of Isaac are visible on the Mountain 
of the Lord and are ready for expiation.”” Ashes often play such 
a saving role. One strews ashes on the head on a fast day so 


18 The Mishnah (Taanith XI, 3-5) has a prayer for the days of fasting which, 
according to the Gemara (Taanith 16a), was understood as an expiation in 
connection with the strewing of ashes on the head. The earliest Roman and 
Spanish ‘Akedah liturgies are published by L. Zunz, Die symagogale Poesie 
des Mittelalters, pp. 136 ff. Berlin, 1855. 

6 Cf. Lévi (Rev. des Etud. Juiv. 1912, 178): ‘The ritual of the prayers of 
Rosh Hashanah existed already in the 1st century of the Christian era, and 
since the section about the ‘Aqedah is an integral portion thereof, one may 
rest assured that the doctrine which inspired it was already popular at that 
time.” 

17Qn the expiatory power of blood in ancient Judaism I have written in 
detail in my unpublished book (see above, note 2). Here it suffices to refer 
to Jomah 5a, ‘‘There is no expiation without blood.” Rashi says, ad Lev 17 11, 
“The soul of every creature is connected with the blood. Therefore I have 


_ ordained it as expiation for the soul of man, so that one soul should come and 
ex piate for another.” 
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that God may think of the ashes of Isaac (Mishnah Taanith 
II,1; R. Hanina in Taanith 16a), or one spreads them on the 
pulpit as means for forgiveness of sins (Jer. Taanith II, 65a). 
The ashes of Isaac lie on the site on which the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was later erected (Isaac Nappaha in Zebahim 62a). God 
looks at them as if they were heaped on the altar (Tanhuma 
Way. 23; Sifra and Midr. Rabba ad Lev 26 42). God remembers 
the ‘Aqedah for the benefit of all men, Gentiles as well as Jews 
(Tanna debe Eliahu Rabba, ch. 7; edit. Friedmann, p. 36; cf. 
Lev. Rabba ad 15). Finally the Pesikia of R. Kahana (Piska 32 
[200a]), often preserving early traditions, contains this soterio- 
logical statement: ‘Through the deserts of Isaac, who offered 
himself on the altar, the Holy One, praised oe His name, will 
eventually raise the dead.’”’ Exactly this faith was connected 
by Paul with the sacrificial death of Jesus. 

The parallelism of Paul’s teaching is striking. Paul’s words 
in Rom 8 32 (rod idiov viod obk égeioaro), as Origen noticed 
(Migne, P.G. 12, 203), are an echo of the LXX in Gen 2216 
(obx égeiow Tov viod gov): Paul’s letters are filled with allu- 
sions to the LXX (F. Biichsel in Kittel’s Worterbuch III, 323). 
The doctrine that Jesus ‘‘was delivered for our offences” (Rom 
425; cf. 5 8 £.; 832; Gal 14; etc.) resembles Abraham’s expiating 
sacrifice as Juilaem understood it. Another parallel was noted 
in Rom 325 (6v mpoédero 6 Oeds iaarnpiov) by Gottlieb 
Klein (Studien tiber Paulus, p. 96. Stockholm, 1918; this work 
should no longer be ignored): if apoédero means here ‘has 
provided” it may allude to mNv (“God will provide himself 
a lamb ...’’) in Gen 228 and mean, ‘“[Christ] whom God has 
provided as a propitiation [or expiatory offering].’’ This proposed 
interpretation is supported by Origen, Ambrosiaster,’® John 
Chrysostome,?° and later writers like Oekumenius and Theo- 


*8 Comment. in epist. ad Rom. 3, 8 (Migne, P.G. 14, 949): ‘proposuit’ enim 
intellegitur quasi prius posuit, hoc est priusquam esset. Quod enim est ponitur, 
quod nondum proponitur. 

19 Migne, P.L. 17, 180: In Christo proposuit Deus, id est disposuit propi- 
tium se futurum humani generi, si credant. 

20 Migne, P.G. 60, 444: 6 pev yap Harte mpoedero, 6 b¢ Xpiords &y 7H 
abrov atpart 76 ray Karwpdwoer. 
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phylactus. Biichsel (op. cit. III, 322), however, regards this 
interpretation as “not possible.’”’ As Paul substituted Christ in 
the place of Isaac, so in the Islamic tradition Ishmael, the tra- 
ditional ancestor of the Arabs, takes the place of his half-brother 
Isaac in the ‘Akedah (cf. M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitriége zur sem- 
itischen Sagenkunde, pp. 111 ff. Leiden, 1893). 

When Paul says in I Cor 57 that “Christ our Passover is 
sacrificed for us” and in Rom 5¢9 that his blood justifies the 
Christians, it seems probable to me that he is under the influence 
of Jewish conceptions related to the ‘Akedah. For the blood of 
the Passover lamb sprinkled on the door posts of the Israelites 
in Egypt derived its saving power from the binding of Isaac 
(Mekilta ad 12 13 [8a]; Exod. Rabba ad 12 22 [17]), which accord- 
ing to one tradition took place on a Passover, in the month Nisan 
(Jubilees 18; Exod. Rabba ad 12 2). 

Just as Paul patently identified the Servant of the Lord (Is. 
53) with Christ (cf. II Cor 5 21; Gal 3 13; etc.), so he built the 
doctrine of the expiatory power of the sacrificial death of Christ 
on the binding of Isaac, as interpreted in the familiar Rosh Ha- 
shana liturgy: his interest in the ‘Aqedah is shown, for instance, 
by Gal 316. Of course he developed out of it a different, non- 
Jewish, doctrine. The basic difference between Moriah and 
Golgotha is that in the first instance the sacrifice was not actually 
performed, having been stopped by God; nevertheless God re- 
gards it as if it had really been completed. The thought that 
after all the sacrifice could have been completed has always filled 
Jews with utmost horror. The words of Jer 195 (‘‘neither came 
it into my mind’’) are referred to the sacrifice of Isaac in Taanith 
4a (cf. Tanhuma Way. 40), and, according to Gen. Rabba ad 22 15 
(56) Abraham cried unto God, ‘Swear unto me that from now 
on you will not test me again, neither me nor my son Isaac.” 

One of the few moderns who has noted the connection between 


at ““Tsaac’s sacrifice was considered as if the deed had been completed, al- 
though the deed was not completed” (R. Joshua from Sibnin, in the name of 
R. Levi, in Gen. Rabba 55,5). David Kimchi says, ‘Although the thing was 
not accomplished and Isaac was not slain, before God the willingness was 
reckoned as equal to the deed” (similarly Maimonides, More Nebuchim III, 
24). 
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Moriah and Golgotha is Franz Rosenzweig, who in a letter to 
Eugen Rosenstock used it in formulating the relations between 
Judaism and Christianity, as follows. 


Abraham sacrificed not something, not a child, but the ‘only’ son 
[probably an allusion to Sanh. 89b] and what is more, the son of the prom- 
ise and to the God of the promise, the contents of which would become 
impossible, according to human concepts, through this sacrifice. It is 
not in vain that these passages belong to our highest holidays; this is 
the prototype not of the sacrifice of one’s individuality (Golgotha), but 
of the national existence of the son and of all future sons. We appeal 
before God to this sacrifice, or rather to this readiness to sacrifice, namely 
on the part of the father, not to that of the son so greatly stressed in the 
narrative [Rosenzweig apparently means the Midrash, rather than Gen 
22]. The son is given back: he is now exclusively the son of the promise.” 


One could go farther and say that the son of the promise has 
become the Son of God: his redemption signifies redemption for 
all Israel (see Pal. Taanith 11,4 [65d]). The willingness to be 
sacrificed sufficed to accomplish the expiation for his people, 
while Christ’s sacrifice cannot be understood in this manner, 
but only on-the premises of the Christian faith. Paul argues 
that the effects of the sacrificial death of Jesus are not confined 
to Israel, but bring expiation to all mankind and open for it a 
way to God. The significance of the Cross for Paul cannot be 
fully understood without his tacit reference to the sacrifice of 
Isaac: Paul’s exegesis here is Raobinical. We must remember, 
however, that in Paul’s thought the ‘Akedah of Isaac is merely 
the ‘type,’ the ‘shadow’ for the redemption wrought fully and 
finally by the death of Jesus Christ. 


22 Franz Rosenzweig, Briefe, p. 689. Berlin, 1936. 





A JEWISH POLEMIC AGAINST GNOSTICISM*# 


LUITPOLD WALLACH 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


AYINGS of the Fathers (Pirke Abot),* III, 9 reads as fol- 

lows: “‘R. Jacob said: He who walks by the way and studies 
and breaks off his study? and says ‘How beautiful is this tree! 
How beautiful is this field!’s Scripture counts it to him if he 
were guilty against himself.” 

According to H. L. Strack’s literary analysis of Abot* this 
passage does not belong to the genuine kernel of the writing 
since it does not occur in the parallel transmission of Abot in 
the midrashic Abot de-Rabbi Nathan, considered by some as a 
kind of Tosephta (supplement) to Abot. He regards the passage 
as a later interpolation, but it agrees with the literary composi- 
tion of the third chapter (in which all of the quoted authorities 
are older than the Patriarch Judah I, the editor of the Mishna). 
The phrases ‘How beautiful is this tree! How beautiful is 
this field!” (m 72 mNYTD .7Tt NR ANITD), are cited as quota- 
tions. All the translators and commentators of the tractate 
agree on that, but none of them has mentioned the source of 
the quotation. It is taken from the Book of Enoch.s 

On his second journey to the earth, Enoch comes to the Seven 
Mountains situated to the north-west of the ends of the earth: 


* Cf. the abstract in JBL 65 (1946) ix. 

tR. Tr. Herford, Pirke Abot (1925), 73, whose edition I follow; cf. also 
Karl Marti and Georg Beer, Abot (1927), 71: III, 7b. 

2 This was evidently forbidden according to Abot III, 5; III, 10. 

3 Charles Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (1897): III, 11; and Herford 
have “fallow;”’ H. L. Strack, Pirge Aboth (1915), III, 7b: ‘“‘Acker;” mir is 
uncultivated land, ergo a field. 

4Strack, op. cit., p. 4. Cf. also Louis Finkelstein, “Introductory Study to 
Pirke Abot” (JBL 31 [1938] 13 ff.). 

sR. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch (1912); Slavonic Enoch VIII, 8. 
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“And the seventh mountain was in the midst of these [moun- 
tains], and it excelled them in height, resembling the seat of a 
throne; and fragrant trees encircled the throne (243) ... Then 
I [viz. Enoch] said: ‘[How] beautiful ts this tree, and fragrant, and 
its leaves are fair, and its blooms very delightful in appearance!” 
A doublet mentioning the tree of wisdom or knowledge (32 3) 
is to be found in 32 5 ¢.: “Then I [viz. Enoch] said: [How] beautiful 
is this tree, and how attractive is its look}’.”’ 

A comparison reveals that Enoch is cited in Abot. Both ex- 
clamations refer to travels, either in a description of Enoch’s 
journey to Paradise, or (in Abot) they appear in connection 
with a wayfarer. The first exclamation mt ]>°8 mNx7TD corre- 
sponds to Enoch 325, “How beautiful is this tree,’’ but the 
second exclamation mt 2 ANID should have been parallel 
to “and how attractive is its [viz. the tree’s] look!’’ Therefore 
it seems probable that mt 3 is a palaeographical corruption 
resulting from an original 7X. The corresponding passages 
of the Ethiopic Enoch offer this reading. Lazarus Goldschmidt’s 
Hebrew translations of the latter read :6 


mend Nim Ap’ MD) AM pyr aw mp (24 5) 
WNW TMD 7’ 7D) AIM pyr aw [AD] (32 5) 


The eschatological contents of the Enoch passages show the 
meaning of the two phrases under consideration. Enoch is led 
by an archangel to Paradise, which is pictured as the beautiful 
garden of the righteous, with many trees. Among these trees 
is the beautiful tree of wisdom or knowledge whose fruits give 
wisdom to those who eat of them.? Enoch utters the two ex- 
clamations but the angel rebukes him ‘‘for this fragrant tree 
no mortal is permitted to touch till the great judgment” (25 4). 
Then those chosen unto life will eat the fruits of this tree, they 
will ‘‘rejoice with joy and be glad. And into the holy place 
shall they enter” (25 6). 


6L. Goldschmidt, Das Buch Henoch aus dem Aethiopischen in die ursprueng- 
lich hebraeische Abfassungssprache zurueckuebersetzt (1892). See also R. H. 
Charles, Editor, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, Vol. 11, pp. 204, 207. 

7 About the tree of wisdom cf. Paul Volz, Die Eschatologie der Juedischen 
Gemeinde (1934), 16 ff.; G. F. Moore, Judaism II (1932), 51 f. 
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In the light of these eschatological concepts, the quotations 
in Abot become quite clear: they are bearing upon speculations 
about the creation of the world, Ma‘aseh Bereshit, and they 
represent a trace of early Jewish gnosis. 

The literary proof of a quotation from the no longer extant 
Hebrew or Aramaic original of Enoch coincides with the results 
of modern research on the apocalyptic writing which neither 
Synagogue nor Church included into their canons of holy books.® 
Thus Abot III, 9 contains a polemic against a doctrine expressed 
by a book that was counted by Jewish tradition to the sefarim 
hisénim (outside books), i.e., the books not included into the 
finally recognized Jewish canon of Scripture.'® It must be noted 
that the archangel objects to Enoch’s exclamation about the 
tree of wisdom as well as the Tannaite does. The only difference 
in this rebuke lies in the manner in which Enoch and Abot dealt 
with the eschatological tree. In the former it is treated in eschat- 
ological terms, a notion rejected in the latter. But why did the 
Tannaite object to a speculation that was of Jewish origin? 

It is a well-known fact that gnostic elements contained in 
Christian gnostic writings are at times of Jewish origin." Some 
of these elements must have belonged to that almost lost pre- 
Christian Jewish Gnosis which finally flowed into rabbinic spec- 
ulations about the creation of the world (Ma‘aseh Bereshit) and 
about the divine chariot as described by the prophet Ezechiel 
(Ma‘aseh Merkaba). The tree of wisdom and the concept of 
‘the way’ mentioned in the Abot and Enoch passages are rec- 
ognized elements of gnostic thinking. The Coptic Pistis Sophia 
is full of them. 


8 Cf. Julius Guttmann, Die Philosophie des Judentums (1935), 51 f. 

9Frank Zimmermann, “The Bilingual Character of I Enoch” (JBL 60 
[1941] 159 ff.) endeavors to prove Charles’ theory that Chs. 6-35 are traceable 
to an Aramaic original; Felix Perles, “Zur Erklarung des Buches Henoch’’ 
OLZ 16 [1913] 481 ff.) is for Hebrew; C. C. Torrey, (JAOS 62 [1942] 52-60; 
and The Apocryphal Literature, New Haven, 1945, p. 114) assumes that Enoch 
was composed in Aramaic throughout. 

10 Cf. M. Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte I (1880), 68 ff. 

1H, Lietzmann, Geschichte der Alten Kirche I (1932), 297. 

1 Cf, Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis; Hans Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas (1929), 
Sv. 
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Now we recognize the real reason for the rejection of an eschat- 
ological speculation of Jewish origin. It was due to the fact 
that elements of the Jewish gnosis were adopted in non-Jewish 
Gnostic thought. The Jewish opposition against the latter as 
found in Abot is a trace of the development that found its final 
formulation in the Mishna Chagiga II, 1: “‘Every one who tries 
to know the following four things, would be better off if he had 
never come into this world: What is above [the heavens], what 
is beneath [the earth], what was before [the creation of the world], 
and what will be [after everything will be destroyed]:” (,abynd mo 
sanxd my ,od mp .nund mn). 

These Jewish objections against speculations about the uni- 
verse beyond the bounds of human ken presuppose gnostic. doc- 
trines, as extensively expounded in the Pistis Sophia,™ for in- 
stance. For}this reason we classify Abot III,9 as a Tannaitic 
polemic against Gnosticism. The passage in itself is an example 
of the method by which the Judaism of the first and second 
centuries averted the danger to be overrun by the power of 
gnostic mysticism, thus being possibly drawn into the death 
struggles of expiring ancient cults. 

R. Travers Herford (Pirké Aboth, ad loc.) brought the passage 
into connection with the Jewish benediction to be pronounced 
on beholding beautiful things, but he failed to take into con- 
sideration the earlier Jewish gnostic implications contained in 
it. Rabbinic interpretation, unaware of the gnostic concept of 
the ‘way’ so openly expressed, may have found a starting point 
for its interpretation in Deut 67 (q772 4n25m), and conse- 
quently even a reference to the doxology '’>'n'D'w'a, so that 
the Midrash (Tanhuma, Lek Leka I, 24a), could finally describe 
how a wayfarer should pray. This existential interpretation, 
however, is completely detached from the historical origin of 
the A bot passage. 


3 In accordance with the Hebrew concept that time passes before the eyes 
of men, the past is before their eyes (o>), and therefore the future behind 
their backs (11nxd). The Anglo-Saxon concept is that the future is before 
us, and the past behind us. 

4 Cf. Pistis Sophia in Carl Schmidt's edition, especially pp. 28, 32; 37, 22; 
43, 41 f.; 48, 24, etc. 





THE NAMES “NAZARETH” 
AND “NAZORAEAN” 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


HE ordinary reader of Mr. J. Spencer Kennard’s paper, 
“Was Capernaum the Home of Jesus?” (JBL 65 [1946] 
131-141) will certainly take for granted that ‘‘Nazoraean” 
(Nafwpatos) is, as ‘‘commonly recognized today, . . not derived 
from ‘Nazareth’.” This statement is, however, misleading, since 
the overwhelming majority of the scholars who have expressed 
themselves on the subject take just the opposite point of view. 
His remarks, and the way in which authorities are cited in his 
note 1, would lead any uninformed reader to assume that: the 
scholars whose names are mentioned agree with him, whereas — 
to cite over half of the names he lists — George Foot Moore, 
Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, Eduard Meyer, E. Caspari, 
Hermann Strack and Paul Billerbeck all oppose the view he 
champions. Moore’s broadside’ is delivered with all the learning 
and cogency for which that great scholar was famous; I regret 
that I learned of his treatment only after { had published my 
similar, but much briefer discussion in ZAW (N.F.) 3, 229 f. 
Two important discussions which are not listed by Mr. Kennard 
are Lidzbarski’s paper in Zettschrift fiir Semitistik 1 [1922] 230 ff. 
(for his position) and Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu (3rd ed., 
1924), 61 ff. (against his position). 

It is not possible to treat such a problem adequately without 
full linguistic and philological orientation. So far this has been 
given only by Moore, but some of his arguments need slight 
correction while others need amplification. The problem is 


tIn Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, Vol. I, 
pp. 426-432. 
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basically simple: can the Aramaic form underlying Nafwpeatos 
be a gentilic of the form underlying Nafapé6? A priori it is 
impossible to decide, since Semitic gentilics by no means always 
exhibit the same vocalization before the gentilic suffix as we find 
in the place-names from which they are derived. For illustrations 
we may refer to Brockelmann, Vergleichende Grammatik, I, 
398-400. In Arabic the difference is sometimes very considerable 
(e. g., Madaniyun from Madinatun, modern Dejéni from Bét- 
déjin); in Aramaic it is somewhat less striking (e. g., Saidnaya 
from Saidén, Nahraya from Béth-Nahrin). Very frequently we 
find a back-formation as a result of which the original form of 
a place-name is modified through the analogy cf its gentilic 
(e. g., modern Séliéin from Hebrew *Shilén, clipped trom Shiléni, 
gentilic of Shilé, ‘‘Shiloh’’). Since place-names in a closely knit 
geographical district influence one another considerably, owing 
to the fact that their inhabitants not only speak the same 
dialect as a rule, but are also in constant touch with one another, 
it is generally wise to examine all toponymic elements from a 
given district before going elsewhere for the explanation of 
anomalies. And thus we find that Nazareth is one of at least 
three place-names in southern Galilee which share the vocalic 
change in question: Daberath, Anaharath and Nazareth. The 
first two are vocalized Dab‘rdih and ’Andh*rdth in the Massoretic 
Bible; the third appears as Ndsrdth for older *Nads*rdéth in the 
Syriac Bible. All three forms are normal Aramaic, except for 
the retention of the old feminine ¢ (characteristic of many names 
in Galilee, where we tend to find close dialectic approximation to 
Phoenician, where the feminine ¢ was nearly always retained).? 


2 Examples from the Book of Joshua are, besides our cases, Dabbesheth, 
Remeth, Helkath, Hammath, Rakkath, etc. (for convenience, the conventional 
A. V. transcriptions are employed). A good many additions’ may be made 
from later nomenclature; e. g., Jotbath (the Iotapaia of Josephus and the still 
earlier Assyrian Yatbatu [gen. Iafbite]). Our three names were pronounced in 
the first century A. D. with final et: Nafape0; AaBapirra; Avaxe(a)pel of 
the B family in Jos 19 19. I should explain this apparent anomaly as a segholate 
byform of the oid participal formation: *Débéret = Aram. *Dabér(e)t, parallel 
to Daberdét. Of course, as is well known, d and é alternated in Greek transcrip- 
tions of segholates; cf. Sperber, Heb. Un. Col. Annual, XII-XIII, 180, for 
examples. The AaBapitra of Josephus was therefore quite normal, though 
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There can be no doubt that Margolis was correct (against Moore) 
in vocalizing Ndas*rdéth, not Nosréih, in view of the Massoretic 
pointing of the other names and in view of such forms as Syriac 
Nasrdth and the derived Arabic an-Ndsiratu, also a feminine 
singular participle.s The original Hebrew names were probably 
*Débéret,s Andhéret (attested by the New-Egyptian vocalization 
*A-nu(o)-h-r-tu, from the early fifteenth century B. C.),5 *Ndséret 
(with the same grammatical form as the derived Aramaic and 
Arabic). A close parallel to this development is exhibited by 
Heb. Shém‘rén, ‘“Samaria,’”’ whence by hyper-correction Aram. 
Shém‘rén (transcribed into Accadian correctly as Shameren, 
written Sa-me-re-na in Assyrian).6 These names were correctly 
recognized as participial in origin, so the Arabic became as- 
Sdmiratu, an-Nasiratu. 

The foregoing development is simple and natural, yet the 
modern Arabic forms of the names Daberath (Debiré) and Ana- 
harath (en-Na‘iird) diverge so far that they cannot be explained 
at all from Arabic, but, like most Galilaean place-names, have 


an Aramaic source. The source can be only some such forms as 
*Daboréth and *Andahoréth, probably both back-formations from 
gentilics like *Dabérayé and *Anahéraya. The gentilic corre- 


*AaBapeO or *AaBépef would have been equally possible. Similarly, we 
should probably accent Nafape# rather than the conventional oxytone 
Nafgapé0, which has no more concrete basis than mediaeval custom in accent- 
ing barbarous names. For the Phoenician coloring of Galilaean place-names 
cf. also my remarks, Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, English Section, pp. 69 ff., 
passim. 

3 See my remarks, ZAW 1926, 229 f., quoting Margolis. 

4 The evidence collected in this paper deals the coup de grace to Niebuhr’s 
hypothesis that the name of the prophetess Deborah was originally derived 
from the name of the town Daberath, modern Debfireh, which I (following 
Haupt) formerly accepted (Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., I1, 81, n. 3). The modern 
vocalization goes back only to Aramaic. Of course, even if it were older, the 
thesis of the present paper would remain unaffected. 

S No. 52 of the Tuthmosis List. For the vocalization see my Vocalization 
of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (New Haven, 1934); Erman anticipated 
my identification of the sign for mu or no in his Neudgyptische Grammatik, 
2nd. ed. (1933), p. 19. 

6 Bib. Aram. Shdm*rain is a hyper-correction like Y*rdshdlaim for Y°rt- 
shilém. 
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sponding to *Ndséréth would be *Ndsdrayé. However, since the 
Aramaic name had not been etymologically transferred into 
Aramaic as * Nat*rdth (Heb. nsr, ‘‘to protect,” appears in Aramaic 
after the shift of consonants as nfr), there was nothing to keep 
the s between two voiced (sonant) consonants from being changed 
by partial assimilation to z (as happened quite often in Pales- 
tinian place-names, e.g., in Arabic Hazzi#r for Heb. Hasér).7 
Hence we actually have Ndzdrdth several times in Christian 
Aramaic literature from Palestine (Schulthess, Lexicon Syro- 
palaestinum, p. 121 b), with the gentilic Nazdrayd. It is true 
that Lidzbarski (loc. cit.) objected to the use of this material on 
the ground that it was translated from Greek and sometimes 
used Greek forms. However, he failed to mention the fact that 
nearly all Palestinian place-names appear in their correct Ara- 
maic forms (e. g., Béth-Hisdi=BnOeoda, Béth-lehem = BnOdeep, 
Béth-‘anya=BnOavia,’ Béth-saidi=ByOoada), and that Na- 
zdrdth is not vocalized after Nafape@ at all, and thus cannot 
have been a mere transcription of the Greek. 


In view of the numerous still unsolved puzzles of vocalization 
and ending with which the student of the Aramaic toponymy 
of Palestine is faced, one need not be expected to solve every 
problem in this category. The most plausible solution is probably 
in the direction suggested by Moore (op. cit., pp. 428 f.), who 
points out how common the metathesis of 6 and @ in pretonic 
syllables was in Jewish Aramaic. In our case *Ndsraéyd cor- 
responding to Hebrew Nésri (attested as gentilic of Jesus from 
the Tannaitic period on) would have become *N‘séraéya. This 
explanation is very plausible; I should modify it only slightly, 
in order to bring it more into line with recent linguistic practice. 
*Nodsraya (which need not have existed, since the assumed 
derivative *N*sdréya may have been derived by analogy with 
other gentilics of the class) would be a hyper-correction of a 
familiar type (i. e., an erroneous correction of the vulgar [i. e., 
normal Aramaic] pronunciation Ndsréyé [preserved in Syriac] 
to conform to the standard Hebrew Nésri). For the further 


7 Abel, op. cit., p. 345. 
8 Cf. Annual Am. Sch. Or. Res., IV, 158 ff. 
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change of $ to 2 in *N*zdrdya see above; such partial assimilations 
are not uncommon. As for the Christian Palestinian Nazérayé = 
Nafwpaios, it is merely the normal adaptation of a *N‘zdraya 
to the exceedingly common type pa‘él of nomina opificum (Dal- 
man, Grammattk des jiidisch-paldstinischen Aramdisch, 2nd. ed., 
p. 154; Schulthess, Grammatik des christlich-palastinischen Ara- 
mdisch, 1924, p. 45). Exactly the same type of morphological 
adaptation of place-names and gentilics is often found in modern 
Arabic, in which Heb. ‘Aféréth becomes ‘Aftérah, etc.; cf. my 
remarks, Annual Am. Sch. Or. Res., IV, 103, n. 12. 

It is not necessary to enter into the rest of Mr. Kennard’s 
argument for rejecting the tradition that Jesus was a native of 
Nazareth and for substituting Capernaum as his native town. 
The argument is so subjective and so few facts are adduced in 
its support that it cannot be taken seriously. We must remember 
that all the towns of Galilee connected with Jesus’ ministry were 
separated by only a few hours’ walk from one another, and that 
there is ample evidence for the freedom of movement of that time 
and region. It may further be observed that the literary evidence 
for the existence of a Jewish village of Nazareth (on which cf. 
Samuel Klein, Bettrdége zur Geographie und Geschichte Galildas, 
pp. 74f., and Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, 11, 395) must be 
supplemented by archaeological evidence, which is now quite 
respectable (cf. most recently a number of early tombs of the 
type fully illustrated by E. T. Richmond, Quarterly of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities in Palestine, I, 53 f. and plates xxxiii f., be- 
longing to about the second century A. D.). 








TWO GLOSSES ON GOODSPEED’S 
PROBLEMS OF NEW TESTAMENT 
TRANSLATION 


J. W. COHOON 
MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 


I 


"Apxn Tov ebayyedtov "Incod Xpiorod. Kalas 
vyéyparra. év ‘Hoaig 7G mpognry... eddeias 
moueite Tas TpiBous abrov, eyévero “Iwavys... 

(Mark 1 1-4). 


OODSPEED in his Problems of New Testament Translation 
says (p. 47), “‘The relation of this verse, or phrase, to what 


follows constitutes for the translator an acute problem, which 
has called forth a variety of solutions.” Then after mentioning 
quite a few of these he says, ‘I would treat verse 1 as a title 
and punctuate with a period, making verses 2 and 3 subordinate 
to 4: ‘As it is written in the prophet Isaiah, ... John the bap- 


999 


tizer appeared in the desert. 

If this interpretation is accepted, the question arises, as Brans- 
comb and others have noted, of the sense in which ’Apx7 Tod 
evayyeAlov is used, and there is no agreement about the answer. 
Would it not be simpler to remove the period from after Xprorovd 
and place it after abrov? 

“The beginning of the good news about Jesus Christ was 
just as it is described in Isaiah the prophet ... make his paths 
straight. John appeared...” 

Robertson in his Grammar of the Greek New Testament, p. 395, 
quotes Lk 15; 2 25; and Jn 31 to show that jv may be omitted. 
Of course yap might have been expected after éyévero, but 
he says op. cit. p. 443 that asyndeton often occurs. See also 
Denniston, The Greek Particles, p. 58. 
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II 


...kal mpnvys ‘yevouevos éXaxnoev péoos, kal 
éfext0n wavTa Ta oTAaYXVe abrovd (Acts 118). 


Goodspeed, Problems of New Testament Translation, agrees 
with some other scholars that tpnvns here cannot mean ‘‘head- 
long” and prefers to translate it ‘‘swollen,” which apparently 
was the meaning that Papias gave the word in this sentence. 
Then he names others who thus interpret the word, and he 
might have mentioned in addition Zonaras, Euthymius Ziga- 
benus, and, of modern scholars, Harnack. He also quotes Wis- 
dom 4 19, where zpyvns may mean “‘swollen.” 

One may give the word this meaning here merely to make 
the sentence intelligible, feeling nevertheless that the account 
of Judas’ death given in Matt 275, where there is no difficulty 
in the Greek and the cause of death is more credible, is more 
likely to be the true one. Consequently it seems advisable to 
follow the lead given by C. C. Torrey and consider whether the 
variation in the two accounts may not be due to the mistrans- 
lation of a Semitic source in the case of Acts. 

yi0D (insane), especially if the letters were carelessly writ- 
ten, might have been mistaken for yavr (headlong). Then 
Méoos, another rather difficult word, may owe its presence to 
mistaking Py (from a tree) for y¥D (midst), which is how both 
¥’SD and Yi¥P (midst) would have been written, if the vowels 
were not indicated, as is probable. For y and ¥ could easily be 
confused, and F. W. Hall, (Companion to Classical Texts, p. 176) 
quotes a number of instances where a corrupt reading, or mis- 
reading, has been due to transposition of letters. 

But the phrase “from a tree” suggests that Judas hanged 
himself, just as Matthew says he did. Sc once more the trans- 
lator may have misread his source, mistaking the verb yp’ 
(hang) for the verb ypa or Ypb (burst). 

Accordingly the source may have said that Judas becoming 
insane hanged himself from a tree; and then the translator, or 
some later person, believing that Judas burst open, and, recall- 
ing the fate of the similar traitor Nadan in the story of Ahigar, 
added that his bowels gushed out. 





GOODSPEED: A REPLY 


A REPLY 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
LOS ANGELES 


I 


The scholarly remark of Mr. Cohoon on Mk 11-4 has been 
brought to my attention through the courtesy of the Eprror. 
Cohon’s view that the copula jv is omitted, was adopted some 
time ago by Meyer and apparently long before by Irenaeus 
(3:16:3, Eng.). It is the second of the six possible treatments 
of the problem listed by Dr. Wikgren in this JouRNAL (61 [1942] 
11 f.). While the xa®ws clause seems a strange predicate, a 
fairly close parallel is offered in Mt 118 (Tov dé "Inoot Xpro- 
TOU ) yéveots ovTwWs Hv). But there the #v is not omitted, so 
that it weighs against the suggestion rather than for it. The 
fact is, #v in Mt 118 is something more than a mere copula, 
being equivalent to éyévero, ‘‘took place, came about.” The 
ellipses of 7v quoted from Robertson are not of this character. 
This would have to be the force of the 9#v which it is proposed 
to supply in Mk 11. 

To the improbability of the omission of jv in that stronger 
sense, must be added the absence of the article with "Apxy7 which 
strongly favors taking it, and consequently the whole verse, 
as a title (cf. BiBXos yevéoews, Mt 11, and ’AwoxaAvyis, Rev 
11, both titles). The phrase remains obscure, as Mr. Cohoon 
says, but that is true of most of what we find on the first page 
of the Gospel of Mark, 1 1-15 (Leary, From the Pyramids to Paul, 
57-66). It is full of matters upon which scholars disagree. 


II 


As I understand it, Mr. Cohoon’s suggestion is that (1) if an 
Aramaic document underlies Acts 118, and (2) if that Aramaic 
originally read a word meaning ‘“‘insane,” and (3) if this word 
was misread “‘headlong,”’ and (4) if the Aramaic read “from a 
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tree,” and (5) if the Greek translator misread this ‘‘in the midst,” 
and (6) if the Aramaic read “hung,” and (7) if the Greek transla- 
tor mistook it for “burst,” and (8) if the translator already 
knew that Judas had burst open, and (9) if this led him to add 
that ‘‘all his bowels gushed out,’’— then, the Acts narrative 
can be made to agree with Matthew, and to disagree with Papias. 
I suspect that Mr. Cohoon, with his chain of nine hypotheticals, 
is laughing at us. 

But when he asks us to believe that the Greek translator 
mistook “from a tree” (yy) for “in the midst,” (yxd), his 
ingenuity goes too far, for the Hebrews did not hang “from” 
trees (1) but “on” them (by): cf. Gen 40 19; Deut 21 22; Esther 
2 23, 64; etc. Joshua hung the king of Ai ‘‘on’’ a tree, rya>y 
(8 29), and he hung five kings ‘‘on’’ five trees (1026). Unless 
it can be shown that Aramaic used a different preposition in this 
connection, this would seem to dispose definitely of one link in 
the chain, for the most befogged Greek translator could hardly 
mistake YY"? or yymby for yx. It also illustrates a grave 
danger of the Aramaic school, which is to confuse English idiom 
with Aramaic — though even English prefers ‘‘on’”’ to “from” 
in such constructions. ; 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Light from the Ancient Past: The Archaeological Background of the Hebrew- 
Christian Religion, by Jack Finegan. Princeton University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xxxiv, 500; plates 204, maps 6, plans 4. $5.00. 


Professor Finegan has chosen a highly dramatic subject. Of necessity he 
has used a broad brush upon his huge canvas; in places detail is necessarily 
lacking. Yet he has succeeded most remarkably in maintaining a just balance 


in his selections from the mass of available materials and in presenting suffi- 
cient specific items to carry the reader’s interest and to insure comprehension 
of actual historical situations. He shows a special feeling for the vivid, the 
concrete, the tangible, the artistic. The book does not consist of generaliza- 
tions or abstractions but reports and interprets the monuments and documents 
that are the foundation of history. It is well planned, following the chrono- 
logical order in general and within national areas, and it presents a vast array 
of facts in a systematic and logical fashion. 

The purpose of the book, as expressed in its subtitle, is not narrowly inter- 
preted. While its chief emphasis is upon the archaeological background of 
the Bible, it goes back, as it should to fulfill its purpose, to the beginnings of 
civilization in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Palestine, and it carries the story 
down to the fifth century after Christ, when the basic elements of historical 
Christianity had taken form. Slightly over two hundred pages are given to 
pre-Christian times, about one hundred to the New Testameut and its period, 
and one hundred fifty to early Christian catacombs and churches. Many 
valuable chronological lists and pertinent quotations from historical documents 
are included. The book will serve well for reference on the study of the history 
and art of the ancient Near East, the Bible, and early Christianity. Yet it is 
not a mere cyclopedia of facts but readable history. There are full and satis- 
factory indexes of the numerous biblical passages mentioned and of subjects, 
places, and persons. The inclusion of map locations in the indexing of place 


names will be especially helpful to the student. 
407 
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There are very few points at which one can take exception to the handling 
of historical evidence. Question might be raised as to Moslem tradition regard- 
ing Abraham (p. 56). It surely is doubtful whether Moslem beliefs regarding 
biblical characters go back beyond the time of Mohammed, or at most beyond 
the Jewish haggadah which filtered through to Mohammed. Traditions of 
certain kinds, place names for example, are astonishingly persistent in the 
Near East. On the other hand, apparently ancient traditional motifs can 
often be traced to medieval or modern travelers. Traditions which can be 


traced even to late pre-Christian Jewish haggadah have no certain historical 


value. Thus the references (p. 57) in various strands of Pentateuchal tradition 
(especially in P) to Ur as Abraham’s home need not be mutually independent 
and are no confirmation of its truth. 

Similar reticence is at least permissible regarding the chronological data 
and reckonings in various biblical passages of the lapse of time ascribed to the 
sojourn in Egypt and between Abraham’s migration, the Exodus, and the 
building of Solomon’s temple (pp. 57-60, 105-108). The round numbers and 
the symmetry of the periods suggest caution. Archaeological and historical 
evidence is to be preferred in dealing with Hebrew chronological traditions, 
which can hardly be placed on a level with those of Mesopotamia, where 
documentary records were common. After the Davidic kingdom was estab- 
lished, the keeping of historical records among the Hebrews can be assumed. 
With regard to the patriarchal period, the Conquest, and the times of the 
“Judges,”” the documentary evidence from Egypt and the archaeological evi- 
dence from Palestine constitute the primary sources. Happily the hyper- 
criticism of a half-century ago, which proceeded upon the assumption that 
tradition was ipso facto false, no longer dominates historical criticism. But 
it is not safe to swing far toward the opposite extreme. 

For example, caution is surely in order in dealing with such thorny problems 
as the places of Jesus’ birth, crucifixion, and burial. None of these spots has 
historical or topographical distinction in itself. The earliest written accounts 
(Eusebius, the Bordeaux Pilgrim, and Jerome) fall three centuries or more 
after the events. It is possible that the early Christians had marked and 
remembered where these things happened, but it is more than possible that 
they had not. In the case of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem a 
negative conciusion is more than probable, in spite of early references to its 
cave (pp. 438 ff.). The evidence for Edward Robinson's north wall as the true 
Third Wall of Jerusalem is all but conclusive, as Professor Finegan indicates 
(pp. 240 ff.). He is fully justified in rejecting the so-called Gordon Calvary and 
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Garden Tomb. The praetorium of Pilate may have been in the Tower of 
Antonia (p. 242) but a more probable location is the palace of Herod by the 
“Jaffa Gate,” where the foundations of three towers, doubtless Hippicus, 
Phasael, and Mariamne, have recently been discovered. But ancient walls 
south and east of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre are not sufficient to prove 
that the second north wall could have been built so low on a slope facing a 
hill that, a few yards away, dominated a re-entrant angle of its defenses. The 
structures in question may belong to Herod’s time, to Aelia Capitolina, or to 
the Constantinian basilica (contra Irwin). 

In covering so wide a field so concisely an author will inevitably be plagued 
by the problem of how far to go in confusing the picture by discussing debat- 
able issues and introducing qualifications of statements otherwise too general 
for complete accuracy. Such inaccuracies are rare in this work. However, 
some questionable statements may be noted. It may be doubted whether the 
civilization of Tell Halaf derived from North Syria (pp. 16, 17). The dating 
of the Palestinian delmens in the Late Stone Age (p. 123) is still an open ques- 
tion, although Albright and Broome (JBL 59, pp. 479-497) may be right. Few 
houses at Teleilat el-Ghassul had pictures adorning their interior walls (p. 124). 
Whether any important trade routes ran through ancient Nazareth (p. 222) 
is a problem demanding further investigation, although Nazareth was far 
from being an isolated village. Certainly Mary never drew water from the 
present ‘Ain Miryam, for the actual spring lies behind the Greek church. 
It may be doubted whether Perea (p. 235) ever included Gadara and Pella. 
The Gadara of Josephus, War IV, 418-419, was probably Tell Jadfr near 
es-Salt. The res gestae divi Augusti are preserved in Greek as well as Latin on 
the Augustus temple at Aukara (p. 264), a matter significant of Roman treat- 
ment’ of Greek territory. The South Galatian theory (loc. cit.) of Paul’s 
missionary activities is far from demonstrated. Could not the bema of Gallio 
at Corinth (pp. 281 f.) have stood in the apse of the basilica which parallels 
the Lechaeum street just north of the agora, as Rhys Carpenter suggests? 

The ten maps and plans are useful and satisfactory. In one case (p. 119) 
the Shepelah is shown too near the coast. In another (p. 211) the representa- 
tion of relief carries the mountains too near the coast and omits the Shephelah. 
Bethsaida, though correctly placed by the seashore in the same map, is in the 
text (p. 229) wrongly identified with et-Tell, a couple of miles away, where 
no pottery of Roman times is to be found, as American School expeditions 
have repeatedly demonstrated. Professor Finegan does well to point out that 
there could have been but one Bethsaida, and also that Tell Hum is the site 
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of Capernaum. In a work devoted to archaeology, it might have been well to 
add that excavation has shown Khirbet Minyeh, the only rival for the site of 
Capernaum, to belong to the eighth century, the period of the Umaiyads. 

To mention omissions in so great a mass of pertinent materials is scarcely 
courteous, not to say unjust. However, it may be said that the mystery 
religions hardly receive the treatment they deserve. Perhaps too little im- 
portance is attached to the early Christian use of the codex. In his Study of 
History, A. J. Toynbee has protested against undue scholarly attention to the 
impressive masses of papyrus rolls which climatic accident has preserved in 
Egypt. Roman and Corinthian business archives, were they preserved, would 
probably tell a different story as to the popularity of roll and codex, as the 
Chester Beatty codices suggest. 


The comprehensive survey of early Christian antiquities in the chapter on 
the catacombs and sarcophagi and in another on early Christian churches of 
the first five centuries will prove of great value to the student of early church 
history. Outstanding churches from Dura-Europos on the Euphrates to Rome 
and from St. Menas in Egypt to Constantinople are included. Liberal quota- 
tions from early Christian Fathers and the Liber Pontificalis describing the 


churches which popes and emperors erected in honor of saints and martyrs 
make interesting reading. With cloying but effective repetition we hear of the 
exaggerated splendor of stately structures of unparalleled size and beauty, 
which were decorated with crosses of gold and images of silver that weighed 
one hundred and twenty or one hundred and fifty pounds. These have long 
since disappeared, but the reader will be grateful for the reproduction of some 
really beautiful mosaics which have been partially preserved. Unfortunately 
as it appears to me, the most interesting of those at Jerash, picturing Egyptian 
cities and churches of 500 A. D., were passed over for an older but less instruc- 
tive one (Plate 195). It is one of the very few choices of illustrations with 
which one would quarrel. 

The foregoing discussion of moot points does not indicate any lack of 
appreciation of a very attractive and valuable book. Ancient history is far 
from having reached final form and uncertainty still! opens the door to further 
exploration and discovery. For a work covering so great an area, there are 
few inaccuracies or debatable conclusions. No recent volume has presented so 
large a collection of the basic data of ancient history in an attractive and intel- 
ligible form. Numerous footnotes refer the student to the primary sources 
and to the best and latest discussions and thus point the way to further study 
or allow the reader the check the author’s eenclusions. The selection and 
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reproduction of the numerous illustrations are especially satisfactory. In 
both plates and text the author, like an instructed scribe, has brought forth 
out of his treasures things new and old. The important earlier discoveries are 
fully represented and the book is remarkably up-to-date. Both the author 
and publisher are to be congratulated on a highly creditable publication. 


C. C. McCown 


The Old Testament: its Form and Purpose, by Lindsay B. Longacre. New 
York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 264 pp. $2.00. 


The purpose of this volume by the retired professor of Old Testament at 
lliff School of Theology is to give a popular synthesis of the results of Old 
Testament study since the days of Astruc. Recognizing that this study has 
often been censured as being concerned only with analysis and dissection, he 
seeks to put the parts together again and exhibit the underlying unity, or 
unities, discovered by modern research. The author is highly successful in 
accomplishing this purpose, and has produced a very readable and useful 
work. 

He begins with a chapter on Deuteronomy, because he believes that the 
Deuteronomists were responsible for the “Bible idea,” — that is, ‘‘:i:e idea 
that the authoritative will of God can be reduced to writing and that it has 
been set down in an official document.” (p. 15) Longacre is doubtless correct 
in this, although he perhaps should have given more attention to the prepara- 
tion for the Bible idea in the oracles of prophets and pcssibly the torédth of 
priests. The second chapter is concerned with the work of the Deuteronomists 
in certain historical books. Actually we have a “‘Deutercnomic Pentateuch”’, 
consisting of Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings (p. 54). 

The next chapter describes how “Priestly Writers Prepare a Second Bible.” 
The author shows how D and P supplement one another, P being largely pre- 
Mosaic and Mosaic, and D being Mosaic and post-Mosaic (p. 72). Then 
comes a discussion of early traditions which are preserved in both Bibles, with 
characterization of the stories about the patriarchs, Moses, David et al. 
Chapter V seeks to answer the question ‘‘Who Were the Prophets?” Since 
space for detailed discussion of the individual prophets is lacking, Longacre 
centers his attention upon the prophetic experience and the characteristic 
prophetic teachings, with a somewhat detailed discusssion of Second Isaiah. 

“The Sayings of the Wise”’ are treated in Chapter VI, the books considered 
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being Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. It is doubtful whether the term “‘say- 
ings” is appropriate for the latter two books, but the general nature of Hebrew 
“Wisdom’”’ is set forth. The seventh chapter deals with the Psalter under the 
title “A Temple Hymnal,” another title which is not wholly accurate. The 
author’s interest and competence in music is used to good advantage in dis- 
cussing the liturgical use of the Psalms. 

Chapter VIII treats the latest Writings, dealing mainly with the work of 
the Chronicler and the apocalyptists. The closing chapters are devoted to 
certain general considerations regarding the study of the Old Testament: 
“Backgrounds of Interpretation” and ‘“‘The Living Voice of the Old Testa- 
ment.” These last two should be of great value to beginning students and 
others who tend to become confused by critical-historical methods in Old 
Testament study. Longacre frankly discusses miracles and legends, and seeks 
to meet difficulties encountered by students of the Bible. Rightly he empha- 
sizes the fact that we should be more concerned with the God of the Old 
Testament than with the written words. 

This book may be said to mark an epoch in Old Testament study, for it 
emphasizes the new concern of scholars for the unity or unities of the collec- 
tion. It is valuable for us to have such a lucid synthesis of Old Testament 
scholarship. In the future, we may predict, scholars will continue to analyze 
and dissect. That is an imperative duty. But we shall give more and more 
attention to synthesis and to the discovery of the over-all unity of the Old 
Testament and of the Bible as a whole, seeking to be true to the facts and not 
to impose an artificial unity. And we shall be concerned with studying in 
greater detail the manner in which men should find the Word of God within 
the written words of the Bible. 

J. Paitie Hyatt 


Das Menschenverstindnis des Alten Testaments (Abhandlungen zur Theologie 
des Alten und Neuen Testaments, No. 4), by Walther Eichrodt. Basel, Hein- 
rich Majer, 1944. 78 pp. 5.50 Swiss francs. 


The eminent Swiss theologian begins his little book with the following words 
(my translation): ‘Among us today the problem of how human existence 
can be understood has opened up again ata new depth. Asa result of the pro- 


t See now, H. H. Rowley, ‘‘The Unity of the Old Testament’ (Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library, Vol. 29, No. 2. February, 1946). 
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found shock to which humanity has been subjected, the human spirit is looking - 
for ways of comprehending its place and its task better than before. This 
reorientation cannot, however, take place without serious study of the inter- 
pretations of the human riddle which form part of the foundations on which 
our modern conceptual world is erected. Among these fundamental elements 
of our culture the Old Testament understanding of man, on which Christian 
ontological thinking consciously rests, demands especial consideration from 
every thoughtful man, if only because of the breadth and depth of the influence 
which it has exerted on Judaism and Islam as well as Christianity... In 
particular the Christian cannot but be aware of the fact that he requires 
knowledge of the Old Testament interpretation of life in order to comprehend 
the New Testament understanding of man adequately and to protect it suc- 
cessfully against misunderstandings.” 

As is well known, the author’s three-volume Theologie des Alten Testaments 
(Leipzig, 1935-39) represents a strong reaction against the excesses of his- 
toricism (on which cf. his review of Fosdick, JBL, 1946, 205 ff.) in favor of 
a unitary conception of Israelite life and thinking. However, he still retains 
a firm grasp of the historical framework of the O. T.; there is no swing from 
the Scylla of extreme evolutionary schematism to the Charybdis of phenom- 
enology, even of an existentialism grounded in the Hebrew approach to life. 
The reviewer’s principal criticism of Eichrodt is that the latter is still too 
much under the influence of nineteenth-century O. T. criticism and too little 
exposed to the great world of the ancient Near East, which has become under- 
stood at a steadily accelerating tempo since the last decades of that century. 
The O. T. must indeed be understood as a whole, on the evidence supplied 
by the literature which it contains, chronologically arranged; it must also 
be understood as the forerunner of the N. T. and as the precursor of rabbinic 
literature. It must further, however, be understood as in a sense the fruition 
of the older cultures of the ancient Near East. I feel certain that Eichrodt 
would be the first to acknowledge the correctness of this point of view, since 
he repeatedly draws illustrative material from cuneiform and other contem- 
porary literatures. His failure to recognize the antiquity of Israelite mono- 
theism (cf. his pupil Ballscheit’s monograph, Alter und Aufkommen des 
Monotheismus in der israelitischen Religion, Berlin, 1938) is in my opinion the 
direct result of insufficient attention to the ancient world in which Israel 
developed (cf. my remarks, From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 329, n. 98). 
Despite strong existentialist tendencies in the work of both Eichrodt and Ball- 
scheit, the former is saved from becoming a victim of this subtle infection 
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by his solid philological training and his even more stable theological 
foundation. 

Eichrodt’s book is divided into four chapters, which deal successively with 
various aspects of the Israelite conception of the will of God, with the religious 
effects of Israelite belief in divine creative activity, with the obstacles recog- 
nized by Israelite thought as standing in the way of unconditional fulfilment 
of divine will, and with the prophetic vision of the inner meaning of life. In 
his first chapter he points out the religious motivation of Israelite law, from 
the Book of the Covenant, in early Israelite history, to Deuteronomy in the 
seventh century B. C.; he shows by examples how far even the earliest Pen- 
tateuchal legislation had moved from pre-Israelite collective responsibility to 
individual ethical sanctions. Thanks particularly to the prophetic movement, 
Israelite religion became saturated with the idea of individual responsibility to 
God, in sharp contrast to the world of the ancient Orient. In Israel there was 
no sustained flight from human experience and God's judgment on it, no flight 
from history; the ever-present sense of man’s weakness and dependence on 
God left no room for the Greek concept of human personality, developing and 
expanding until it attained artistic perfection. In the O. T. there are no perfect 
heroes or perfect saints; Jacob was full of human frailties and even Moses and 
David were guilty of sinning against the divine will. 

Passing for lack of space over the second and third chapters, which contain 
many profound insights, only occasionally weakened by a tendency to under- 
estimate the chronological factor (e. g., on page 31 he cites Ecclesiastes as an 
illustration of certain mechanistic and skeptical tendencies in Israelite thought, 
whereas Ecclesiastes surely reflects the impact of Hellenistic ways of thinking 
on an essentially different Israelite world), we come to the last chapter. Here 
the author points out how the prophetic vision of the meaning of life became 
obscured, while opposite dangers threatened the increasingly legalistic world 
of Judaism in the Hellenistic period. On the one hand was the peril of sacri- 
ficing the concept of strict obedience to the will of God by making concessions 
to the comfort and ease of life, with increasing emphasis on the stability of 
God's creation and the patient forgiveness of God; on the other was the 
fanatic confidence that pious men could carry out the divine will themselves, 
by substituting rigid obedience to a multitude of religious laws for direct con- 
tact with the living will of God. Through the conflict between Sadducees 
and Pharisees, © fant Christianity marched toward the fulfilment of the 
prophetic vision. 

Wiii14M F. ALBRIGHT 
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The Wisdom of Ecclesiastes, by Robert Gordis. New York, Behrman House, 
1945. Pp. vii+82. $2.00. 


It is very easy to say of Qoheleth what St. Peter said of St. Paul: he wrote 
some things that are hard to be understood (II Peter 3 16). This is one of the 
reasons for the perennial fascination his work exerts upon men’s minds. In the 
present volume Dr. Gordis presents an interpretation of Qoheleth which is 
in some ways novel. He rejects the view held by most critical scholars today, 
and affirms that the book is substantially a literary unit. He seeks to approach 
the book ‘With an open mind and a grasp of the social and cultural environ- 
ment out of which it arose” (pp. 6-7). 

Gordis believes that Qoheleth was ‘‘a teacher in one of the Wisdom aca- 
demies in Jerusalem, which catered to the educational needs of upper-class 
youth.” He “was cultured and well-informed” and “utilized at least the 
catch-words of Greek philosophy.”” He was ‘‘a bachelor, or at least a man 
without children” (p. 14). 

The unity of Qoheleth’s work (only 12 9-14 being considered as secondary) 
is maintained by Gordis largely on the basis of two assumptions: 1. “‘Koheleth 
uses a traditional religious vocabulary to express his own special vision” 


(p. 30). 2. Qoheleth makes use of proverbial quotations. The passages which 
many other scholars consider as interpolations constitute these quotations, 
which Qoheleth used as a foil for his own views or as basis for comment. 
Gordis says that in some instances Qoheleth himself may be the author of 
these “quotations” (p. 36). The book as a whole is a cahier or notebook, and 
is largely prose, although some parts are poetry, such as the “Allegory on 
Old Age” at the end. 


Gordis’s theories are very interesting and are well presented. As in some 
of his other interpretations of Old Testament books, he returns to what may 
be termed a conservative exegesis, but not on the grounds usually offered by 
conservatives. It is hardly, however, as much a product of merely ‘“‘an open 
mind” as he claims. An open mind is not quite so ingenious. 

The present reviewer would agree that Qoheleth probably came from the 
upper class. His book reflects the experiences of one who had apparently 
known luxury (see especially ch. 2). His cynicism is of the kind familiar among 
those who have been made sour by having too much in material goods and 
who lack the altruism and sympathy with one’s fellow.aen necessary to a 
balanced view of life. It is not so certain that Qoheleth was a bachelor or at 
least childless. Gordis’ opinion is based upon the fact that Qoheleth is exer- 
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cised over the fact that he must upon death leave his wealth to strangers and 
that he shows no sentiment for kith and kin. It may be based also upon 
Gordis’ interpretation of 7 26, which he generalizes more than the text demands. 


The author is doubtless correct in thinking of Ecclesiastes as a notebook 
of miscellaneous reflections, for it does not show much systeniatic organiza- 
tion, at least after chapter 2, and it is better to recognize this fact than to 
try to impose upon it an artificial system by rearrangement. 


It is difficult to follow Gordis in the opinion that the Book of Ecclesiastes is 
a unity. The two assumptions or devices by which he maintains this opinion 
are doubtful. 


It may be true that Qoheleth sometimes uses conventional language to 
express his own unconventional ideas; many another author has done this. 
But this theory cannot be held as consistently as would be necessary for so 
unconventional a thinker as Qoheleth. Gordis says, for example, that in the 
opinion of Qoheleth “‘A sinner is he who fails to work for the advancement of 
his own happiness” (p. 30). But how can one apply this definition to the use 
of the word in 7 26; 9 2 and some other passages? 

More important, however, for the unity of the book is Gordis’s insistence 
that Qoheleth frequently quotes other Wisdom teachers or current proverbs. 
In this respect he agrees somewhat with the views of Ludwig Levy and D. B. 
Macdonald, although showing much independence in details. Gordis has 
devoted an article to the quotations in Ecclesiastes and Job in Jewish Quarterly 
Review 30 (1939-40) 123-147. He points out there that Qoheleth used quota- 
tions for three purposes: 1. Sometimes he quotes proverbs in order to express 
his own agreement with their sentiments, as in 5 2; 7 3, 4, 7, 8; 102, 8, 9, 18; 
111, 4. 2. Sometimes he quotes a proverb in order to use it as a text for his 
own remarks, which usually dissent from the idea of the proverb, as in 2 13-143; 
49; 59; 7 2a; 8 2, 5a, 12b-13. 3. Occasionally he quotes contrasting proverbs 
simply in order to set them down side by side for the reader’s consideration, 
as in 4 5-6 and 9 16, 18. 

Gordis’ view may be correct, and yet it labors under serious difficulties. 
He is aware that the so-called quotations lack formal signs to indicate them 
as such, and so he must employ quotation marks and at certain points must 
insert words which are not in the Hebrew text. At 4 5 he must insert “Some 
men teach”’; at 46 “But I declare’; at 4.8 ‘‘He never asks himself’; at 4 9 
“Men say”; and so on. At 2 13 he translates ra’iti as “I have heard it said,” 
but usually renders it according to its normal meaning. It is at least strange 
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that so many words must be inserted into the text, and that unusual meanings 
must be ascribed to certain words, in order to support Gordis’ theory. 
Furthermore, we must point out that Ecclesiastes differs considerably from 
the Book of Job. It may well be true that Job sometimes sums up the argu- 
ments of his friends, or quotes their views in somewhat different words. But 
Job contains a long dialogue, in which quotations of this nature might have 
a natural place, whereas Ecclesiastes is not dialogue (though it has sometimes 
been interpreted as such). We must remark also that our final problem of 
discerning Qoheleth’s own thought in the book is very much the same whether 
we adopt Gordis’s quotation theory or the more common critical view that the 
work was expanded by a later editor or editors, mainly to make the book 


appear orthodox. In either case we must decide what really represents 
Qoheleth’s own mind. It does not help much to be told that Qoheleth may 
himself have composed some of his ‘‘quotations.” 


Gordis’ translation is generally accurate and felicitous. There are many 
points at which one might reasonably disagree with his renderings, but in a 
book as difficult as this one must not be dogmatic. The following verses seem 
to call for attention: 3 12— it would be well to render w‘l‘aSét tab by “and to 
enjoy good” rather than simply include it in the general phrase “‘to be happy.”’ 
3 16 — miSpat is better translated here by “justice” than by “judgment”; 
the parallel with the next clause supports this rendering. 4 13— it is not 
certain that miskén here means “of poor birth’’: in 9 15, 16 it is translated 

” Comparison with Akk muSkénu hardly proves that the Hebrew 
word could refer to low birth, since Hebrew and Babylonian society were 
differently constituted. In the same verse the translation “‘take care of him- 
self” for hizzahér is questionable. The same word is translated by Gordis in 
12 12 as “be warned.” May it not here mean “take advice?” The whole 
passage 4 13-16 is very obscure, and it will be interesting to see how Gordis 
interprets it in his promised commentary. It will be especially important to 
see how he interprets “‘the second one” of v. 15. 6 10— Gordis’ translation 
omits ‘aSer hi’ ddim. Render: “What has been has already been determined, 
and it is known what man is and that he cannot argue” etc. 7 1— Modern 
readers will understand better if Semen is rendered by “ointment” rather than 
“‘oil.” 8 5, 6 — ‘ét aimispat means “proper time and procedure,” 
‘proper time.’’ 111— ‘Send your goods overseas” is interpretation rather 
than translation. This may be the correct interpretation, but it is not the 
only possible one in the context, and it would be better to render it more 
literally. 


not simply 
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Two misprints have been noted: p. 6, for “Nowak” read “‘Nowack”; p. 82, 
for “VI, 31” read “VI, 3.” 
Unusually fine printing and a strong binding add to the attractiveness of 
this volume. 
J. Pomp Hyatt 


Studies in Memory of Moses Schorr, 1874-1941 (Qéves mada‘t lezékher Moshé 
Shor), edited by Louis Ginzberg and Abraham Weiss. New York, The 
Professor Moses Schorr Memorial Committee, 1944. Pp. xiii+270. $3.00. 


This volume is a fitting tribute to the memory of a great scholar and a great 
man, brutally murdered by the Nazis on the 8th of July, 1941. Schorr was 
not only a distinguished Assyriologist and one of the ablest comparative jurists 
in the cuneiform field; he was also a leader in the Jewish political and religious 
life of Poland, to which he devoted practically all his time during the period 
between the wars. Since the volume is in Hebrew we shall devote more space 
to pertinent contributions than we should otherwise. Of the 19 original con- 
tributions in the volume, some six may be said to fall within the biblical field. 
Several of the papers dealing with post-biblical subjects, especially those by 
Finkelstein, Louis Ginzberg, and Lieberman, merit special attention on the 
part of N. T. scholars. 

Umberto Cassuto (Hebrew University in Jerusalem) deals with the Garden 
of Eden (pp. 248 ff.), from the same point of view as in his subsequent (and 
fuller) discussion in his book, Mé-Adam ‘ad Né*h (Jerusalem, 1944, pp. 37 ff.). 
Cassuto approaches his subject with refreshing lack of bias and thorough 
command of the extensive recent literature (cf. my brief review of the book 
just mentioned, BASOR, No. 98, 31). Instead of wasting his time with at- 
tempts to refine the already grossly exaggerated documentary analysis of the 
story of Eden, he studies it in the light of the literary category to which it 
belongs, with constant use of all the evidence which may now be drawn from 
ancient Near-Eastern sources, in particular Mesopotamian and Ugaritic. 
Cassuto has made a contribution of great importance to our understanding of 
Hebrew literature by insisting repeatedly during the past five years that the 
first demonstrable stratum in biblical literature is epic. To this epic period - 
in early Israel belongs, according to him, the contents of the Book of Genesis, 
which swarms with poetic words and phrases, not to mention direct quotations 
from poems of the epic type. I have gone through Genesis with Dr. Jacob 
M. Myers of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, and we are thoroughly con- 
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vinced of the correctness of this point of view. I differ from Cassuto in main- 
taining that much, perhaps all of Genesis is prose reflection of original poetic 
narrative (cf. The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible [1932], pp. 140 ff., 
145 ff.; From the Stone Age to Christianity [1940], pp. 183, 189 f.), whereas he 
maintains that it is written in a kind of balanced rhythmic prose which was 
strongly influenced by epic models. 

Samuel Feigin (University of Chicago) writes on “Babylonian Parallels 
to the Hebrew Phrase ‘Lowly, and Riding upon an Ass’ ” (pp. 227 ff.). This 
paper was originally presented in English at the Cleveland meeting of the 
American Oriental Society in 1937, but it has not been hitherto published. 
Feigin has found in the Accadian omen tablets a parallel to the Hebrew 
snon by a2m "3x9 of Second Zechariah 9 Sic" rakib iméri, alternating with 
mar Sipri rakib iméri, “‘a messenger, riding an ass.” Since the ideogram SiG 
means enSu, Saplu, sehru, gatnu, “weak, young, low, little,” there may well 
be some indirect connection, though I cannot accept the author’s view that 
the prophet was personally acquainted with the omen literature. However, 
in view of the alternating expression in the omen texts I should prefer to 
explain Sic" as a term for “‘courier,”” properly perhaps “‘lad”’ (like Heb. né‘ar) 
or “attendant.” Note that in the Keret Epic, I:125, we have mskn (so read 
for Virolleaud’s mswn) in parallelism with ml’ak, ‘courier’; mskn appears in 
Hebrew as miskén, “poor,” from Accadian muSkénu, “‘plebeian.” 

Dr. I. M. Grintz has a paper on “The Philistines of Gerar and the Philis- 
tines of the Sea-coast” (pp. 96 ff.). This paper should be studied together 
with his more recent paper in Tarbiz, XVII (1945), 32 ff., as well as his paper 
on the “Avvim and the Amalekites” (Tarbiz, XVI [1945] 163 ff.). The gist of 
Grintz’s hypothesis is that there were two waves of Philistine settlers in 
southern Palestine. One group, which was peaceful, occupied the Negeb 
around the fortified settlement of Gerar (which he places on the Wadi Jerrfr 
in the heart of the Negeb south of Beersheba); it split off from the parent 
Philistine-Pelasgian stem in the Aegean region before the latter had settled 
in Crete. Several centuries later, in the twelfth century B. C. came the warlike 
Philistines of the Bible from Crete and adjacent regions, settling around the 
five towns of the Pentapolis. Grintz’s study is a painstaking piece of work, 
and is not to be treated as the caprice of a dilettante. On the other hand, it 
exhibits serious weaknesses: (1) it deals largely with ignota et ignoranda, 
much of which will probably never be known; (2) the topographical basis is 
frequently weak, being based partly on over-refinement of exegesis and partly 
on acceptance of such ideas as Phythian-Adams’ identification of Kadesh- 
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barnea with Petra, which no other topographer of standing has adopted, to the 
best of my knowledge (I consider it as entirely out of the question); (3) the 
author's archaeology is weak, as illustrated by his location of Gerar in a region 
where there are no Bronze Age fortresses of any kind; (4) his linguistics, 
while respectable, is not always as rigorous as desirable in such investigations. 

Julius Lewy’s paper on ‘The Meaning of the Name Hammurapi’” (pp. 
177 ff.) is a useful collection of material, as to be expected from this eminent 
scholar’s cuneiform erudition. Since the name is Northwest Semitic and much 
of his duscussion bears directly on the meaning and form of early Israelite 
names, the paper has direct significance for O. T. students. He reconstructs 
the name as Hammu-rapi’, “The Sun-God Heals.” English readers will find 
an expanded treatment of the material in Hebrew Union College Annual XVIII, 
429 ff. (on which see my detailed review, JBL LXIV, 291 ff.). 

President Julian Morgenstern’s paper on “Psalm XXIII” (pp. 220 ff.) has 
subsequently appeared in enlarged form in English (JBL 65 [1946] 13-24). 
He is probably right in accepting Father Power’s ingenious emendation in v. 5a 
(reading by elimination of a nun resulting from dittography nbw, “javelin,” 
for jnbw, “table’’): 


nbw 5d qryn Thou dost place a javelin before me 
ms 73 Against mine adversaries. 


In 5b, however, the 719 01> following *wx7 ]Dv3 n1vw7 must mean “my goblet 
overflows (with wine)”; note also that kés has the secondary sense, attested 
by other biblical and Ugaritic passages, ‘‘goblet of fate’’ (cf. my observations, 
BASOR, No. 83, 42, n. 31, and No. 99, 23). 

Harry Torczyner (Jerusalem), in his article “The Words of Koheleth” 
(pp. 149 ff.), offers an exceedingly ingenious solution for the enigma of Ec- 
clesiastes — se non é vero é ben trovato. He explains the word ghli (pro- 
nounced gthilldt, not géhélet, which was patterned after the personal names 
Séféret and Pékéret) as an archaic term for “‘king,”’ pointing out that it is 
used in Ecclesiastes itself instead of mélek, that in the Blessing of Moses 
(Deut 33 4-5) it is used in apparent parallelism to mélek, and that it may be 
etymologically connected with South-Arabic gail, “chief, prince.” He ex- 
plains the word as meaning primarily “assembly of nobles around the king,” 
and compares such expressions as Par‘, lit., “‘great house,” and Heb.-Phoen. 
mmlkt, “kingdom, king.” The book itself he considers as dating in its present 
form from the fifth century B. C., and as reflecting an older work which might 
even go back to Solomon’s time and was in any case attributed to the great 
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king. One must grant that the author’s explanation of the name is possible 
though problematic, but I find it exceedingly difficult to date the book before 
the third century B.C. Moreover, the book seems to have been collected 
from oral tradition of the sage’s teachings after the latter’s death; in my 
Opinion it contains much more extra-Israelite matter than Torczyner allows. 


WILLIAM F. ALBRIGHT 


~ 


Istanbul Eski-Sark Miizesindeki Nippur'da Bulunmus Siimer Edebt Metilneri 
(Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur in the Museum of the Ancient Orient 
at Istanbul) by S. N. Kramer, translated by Sadi Koylan and Nesuhi Ertegiin 
(The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. XXIII, for 
1943-1944), New Haven 1944. Pp. x+-48, pl. 94. $4.00. 


In 1942, when publishing an interesting paper in the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society (vol. 85, No. 3), Dr. S. N. Kramer, one of the 
curators of the University Museum in Philadelphia, made it publicly known 
that he was devoting his efforts to the task of making accessible to scholars 
and laymen source material of ‘the greatest importance, namely the Sumerian 
mythological and epic texts from Nippur, most of which had been lying for 
decades untouched and uncopied in the Museums of Istanbul and Philadelphia. 
Subsequently, in a popular but equally valuable book, Sumerian Mythology 
(Philadelphia 1944; likewise published under the auspices of the American 
Philosophical Society), he not only communicated the contents of many of 
the texts waiting for publication, but also indicated how he hoped to finish the 
work he had begun so successfully. To the satisfaction of all scholars interested 
in this project, Kramer’s program, as outlined on that occasion, provided for 
transliterations and translations as well as autographed copies of the cuneiform 
tablets in question. The present volume which, as a first instalment, contains 
the copies of 167 tablets, proves that the second part of the plan is being as 
carefully executed as the first. 


As these tablets — or rather, with comparatively few exceptions, fragments 
of tablets — belong to the numerous Sumerian texts from Nippur which are 
owned by the Istanbul Museum, and as the Government of the Turkish 
Republic is most anxious to promote cuneiform studies within its own country, 
it is quite natural that the title of the volume and the introductory and de- 
scriptive chapter preceding Kramer’s copies are in Turkish. Since, on the 
other hand, the large majority of the scholars interested in this publication is 
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not able to read Turkish, it is fortunate that this book is actually bilingual, the 
Turkish texts always being followed by the English original from which it 
has been . inslated by Sadi Koylan and Nesuhi Ertegiin. It may be added 
that the translation is excellent; the only error I noted is due to the rather 
irrelevant misunderstanding of the idiom ‘‘some 160 pieces” (p. 8) which was 
rendered as if it meant ‘‘a few pieces.” 

As was already intimated, many of the texts published on plates I-XCIV 
of the present volume are found on small fragments of clay tablets; hence, as 
long as they are not integrated into the cognate material (frequently still 
unpublished), which Kramer studied in the museums of Philadelphia and 
Istanbul, they mean comparatively little to the reader. An important step 
toward that integration was done by Kramer himself. In fact, he did his 
colleagues an eminent service in inserting into the introduction (pp. 11-41), 
in which each tablet is classified, copious references to the pertinent publica- 
tions of other savants as well as to some of his own previous studies, among 
which the above-mentioned article in the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society ranks first, since use is there made of important duplicates, 
cognate texts (or fragments of texts), etc., so far known only to Kramer. 


Unfortunately, however, readers not acquainted with that fundamental paper 
of Kramer’s will experience great difficulty in locating it because it figures 


in the list of abbreviations (p. 5) as a study published in the “Proceedings of 
the American Oriental Society.” 


As was to be expected in view of Kramer’s other publications, the auto- 
graphed copies are of the same high quality as the introductory pages. But 
it is regrettable that he gave his consent to a more or less considerable reduc- 
tion in the original size of his copies (which was that of the original texts) 
even in many cases —e. g., on pl. IV, V, VI, XI, XIII, XV, XIX — where 
the comparatively small size of the Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research obviously did not require such a procedure. For Sumerologists who, 
instead of waiting for the complete publication of Kramer’s transliterations 
and translations, wish to study these fragments at once are much better served 
by copies which, while faithfully reproducing the size of the comparatively 
small cuneiform signs of the clay tablets of the Neo-Sumerian epoch, do not 
impose an additional strain on the eyesight. 

This criticism will not detract from the great value of a publication upon 
which both the author and the trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research are to be warmly congratulated. 


In the interest of the further 
development of a virtually new field of Sumerian studies, to which Dr. Kramer 
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has already made some remarkable contributions, it is most desirable that some 


future Annuals be also dedicated to the publication of the literary texts from 
Nippur. 


JuLius Lewy 


For the Sake of Heaven, by Martin Buber. Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. 


Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1946. Pp. viii+316. 
$3.00. 


Martin Buber was born in Vienna in 1878. After teaching Jewish philosophy 
and ethics from 1923 to 1933, he left Germany when Hitler came to power, and 
since 1938 has been professor of social philosophy at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. He has probably written more on Jewish mysticism than any 
contemporary scholar, and in particular has presented Hasidism (founded by 


Israel Baal Shem Tob, “BESHT” [1700-1760]) in the most favorable light to 
Western readers. 


Hasidism forms the background and milieu of this novel, aptly titled For 
the Sake of Heaven. It is a slow-moving tale of mystics seeking union with 


God, living in the invisible world, filled with exultation in the midst of physical 


ruin, interpreting the Napoleonic wars (during which the events take place) 
in the spirit of Gog and Magog. 


As time passes, a deep conflict arises between Jacob Isaac the Seer and his 
pupil Jacob Isaac, known in Hasidic circles as ‘‘the Holy Yehudi [Jew].” 
The saintly Rabbi Israel, through whom Buber pr-ents his own philosop!y, 
strives to conciliate their opposing views. One dilemma, which is still with us, 
is whether spiritual leaders should participate in political and social battles 


or withdraw instead from the world into the realm of mystical contemplation 
and fervent prayer. 


Like the wife of Job, the women in the book play a very minor role and, 
being practical, have no understanding for mystical flights. The mother-in- 
law of Yehudi says to him, “You taught the children of strangers instead of 
taking care of your own... Wander on! Wander on!” To which Yehudi 
replies, ‘‘Have you never heard it said that the Shekinah [manifestation of God] 
wanders about in exile and that therefore it is becoming for us to wander as 
exiles and ever again to wander until we learn that it is enough?” This is what 
a wife says to her husband, ‘“‘You’re so above it all. You’ve got your dreams... 
I don’t understand how you dare to pray, a man like you, and have the people 
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believe in you; ... they say you can perform miracles. Why don’t you perform 
the miracle of feeding your wife and child?” 

Gentile readers will find the book more instructive than entertaining: it 
brings to life an unfamiliar culture, an exotic philosophy often taught through 
quaint epigrams such as the following, ‘‘As the oil is in the olive, so is... 
repentance hidden within sin. But the darkness is in order that the light might 
be.” 

FANNY GOLDSTEIN 


Littérature théologique et ecclésiastique de la Suisse protestante. Theologisch- 
kirchliches Schrifttum der protestantischen Schweiz; herausgegeben von der Kom- 
mission fiir Literaturhilfe des Schweizer Evangelischen Kirchenbundes. 48 pp. 
0.50 Sw. f. 


While no bibliography of German theological books published during the 
last years of the war is available, this Swiss bibliography will fill the gap at 
least in part. It comprises all the theological and devotional Protestant books 
published in Switzerland in recent years, down to 1945, which are still in 
print. It will be found that a few German theologians succeeded in having 
their books printed in Switzerland, and that the Swiss theologians were very 
busy writing books during the war years. This bibliography comprises books 
both in French and in German. A brief description of each title tells about its 
nature and content. Copies may be ordered from Verlag Friedrich Reinhardt, 
A-G., Basel, Switzer!and. 

Otto A. PIPER 
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(not previously reviewed) 


An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts, by W. H. P. Hatch. Boston, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1946. Pp. xii+286; 200 plates. $15.00. 


Augustin und Plotin, by Axel Dahl. Lund, Lindstedt, 1945. Pp. 118. Kr. 4. 


Augustinus’ Lira om Arvsynden, En dogmhistorisk studie, by Nils Erik Anrup. 
Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1943. Pp. viii+-242. Kr. 7.50. 


A Beginning Greek Book Based on the Gospel according to Mark, by John Merle 
Rife. New Concord, Ohio, J. Merle Rife, 1946. Pp. x+215. 


A Bible for the Liberal, Edited by Dagobert D. Runes; with a Foreword of 
Lin Yutang. New York, Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. xii+368. $3.50. 


Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, by Wolf Leslau. New York, 
N. Y. Public Library, 1946. Pp. 94. [Reprinted with additions and correc- 
tions from the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, April-August, 1945]. 


Books Published in the United States, 1939-1943. A Selection for Reference 
Libraries, compiled by Charles F. McCombs. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1945. Pp. xii+86. 


Calvin och Reformationens Theologi, 1, by Herbert Olsson. Lund, C. W. K. 
Gleerup; Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1943. Pp. 600. Kr. 18. 


O caminho de Israel através dos tempos: uma resumida historia geral juddica, 
by Frederico Pinkuss. So Paulo (Brasil), Departamento de cultura, 1945. 
Pp. 119. 


The Christian Future: The Modern Mind Outrun, by Eugen Rosenstock- 
Huessy. New York, Scribners, 1946. Pp. xii+248. $2.50. 


A Companion to tne Old Testament, by John E. Steinmueller and Kathryn 
Sullivan. New York, Joseph F. Wagner, 1946. Pp. vii+406. 


Coniectanea Neotestamentica, edidit Anton Fridrichsen. New Testament 
Seminary at the University of Uppsala. Vol. VIII: Bibliographia Dibeliana 
atque Bultmanniana, 1944. Pp. 36. Kr. 2. Vol. IX: Contribuerunt A. 
Fridrichsen, R. Hérstad, H. Riesenfeld, G. Rudberg, 1944. Pp. 48. Kr. 3. 
Vol. X: Note sur I Co. 13, by H. Riesen; Bibliographia Gogueliana; Index. 
Pp. 27. Kr. 2. 


Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the Year 1200, edited by Kirsopp Lake 
and Silva Lake. Indices to Volumes I-X. Boston, The American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 1945. Pp. xxxv+185. 
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De Incarnatione of Athanasius, Part I: The Long Recension Manuscripts, by 
George J. Ryan. Studies and Documents, Vol. XIV. London, Christophers; 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. Pp. xi+125. $4.00. 


The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism, by Bo Reicke. Acta Seminarii 


Neotestamentici Upsalensis, XIII. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1946. 
Pp. viii+275. Kr. 12. 


Elementary Hebrew, by E. Leslie Carlson. Kansas City, Kans., Central Semi- 
nary Press, 1945. Pp. iii+274. $3.50. 


Etudes sur le récit du Paradis et de la Chute dans la Genése, by Paul Humbert. 
Neuchatel, Université de Neuchatel, 1940. Pp. 195. Fr. 7.50. 


Eyes of Faith, by Paul Sevier Minear. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1946. Pp. 307. $3.00. 


The Five Megilloth, with Hebrew Text, English Translation, and Commentary; 
edited by A. Cohen. Hindhead (Surrey), The Soncino Press, 1946. Pp. 
vii+252. Shillings 10/6. 


The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels, by Alexander Heidel. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. ix+269. $3.50. 


The God we worship, by Roger Hazelton. New York, Macmillan, 1946. 
Pp. xiii+-160. $2.00. 


Gottesknecht und Davidsohn, by Ernst Lohmeyer. Symbolae Biblicae Upsa- 
lienses, 5. Hafniae, Vastervik, 1945. Pp. 155. Kr. 5. 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. X1X. Cincinnati, 1945-46. Pp. 614. $3.00. 


A History of Jewish Art, by Franz Landsberger. Cincinnati, The Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 1946. Pp. ix+369. 


The History of the Jews of Italy, by Cecil Roth. Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1946. Pp. xiv-+575; 20 illustrations and 
maps. $3.00. * 


How Daniel was blessed with a Son: an Incubation Scene in Ugaritic, by Julian 
Obermann. American Oriental Society Offprint Series, 20. New Haven, 
1946. Pp. 30. $0.75. 
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